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AFRICA SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR. 


For the sake of clearness, and for the purpose of recapitulation, it 
may be stated that the questions which beset Africa south of the 
equator admit of a three-fold division. There are those which 
affect Cape Colony, Natal, and the British possessions and neigh- 
bouring Dutch Republics as far as Lat. 22° S., the line determined 
by the proclamation of the High Commissioner after the Bechuana- 
land expedition, and dated March 23rd, 1885. To remind the 
reader how many and how vexing these have been and still are, 
it is only necessary to mention Swazieland, Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland, Damaraland, Tongaland, Delagoa Bay, and Zulu- 
land. Secondly, lying north of Lat. 22° §. and south of the 
Zambesi, there is a distinguishable belt of country, extending 
across the continent for about sixteen degrees of longitude from 
20° K. to 36° E., coming under the sphere of British influence. At 
the extreme north, and right in the centre of the ever broadening 
continent, are the Victoria Falls on the Zambesi,. one of the 
wonders of the world. As a landmark in a country where 
everything is still undefined, they seem for the present to offer a 
sort of objective towards which civilizing agencies can work. If 
the Kimberley Railway is extended due north, as it doubtless will 
be, through Vryburg, Mafeking, and Shoshong, it would hit the 
locality of the famous falls. Looking still further forward than 
this, it is probable that the line of communication will be carried . 
northward to the lake system of equatorial Africa, and eastwards 
towards Mashonaland, and down the Zambesi Valley. The 
position of the falls would be a central one between the mouth of 
the Zambesi on the east and the Cunene River on the west, the 
immense volume of water discharged by the Zambesi in comparison 
with the Cunene showing, however, the general slope of the 
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country and the direction of the drainage. Generally speaking, 
South Africa is dry, and flat, and rainless on the west, but 
mountainous, broken, and fertile on the east. A glance at the 
mountain system along the eastern coast will prove this. The 
track of country north of Lat. 22° is the scene of the civilizing 
operations of the British South Africa Company, known generally 
as Zambesia, and two chiefs, Khama on the south and Lobengula 
on the north-east, hold sway in the vicinity. Thirdly, there are 
the regions north of the Zambesi, where the lake system begins 
stretching northward for nearly fifteen degrees of latitude. Every- 
thing here is on a vast and comparatively unknowable scale. 
Within this region lie the sources of the Congo and of the Nile, 
and the heart of the Dark Continent is reached. 

There is yet one other sphere of British influence to be men- 
tioned. Fifteen degrees north of the Zambesi, and lying as an 
island on the east side of the Victoria Nyanza, the British 
Imperial East Africa Company has been established. We must 
recollect how enormous the distances are in Africa, and geo- 
graphical facts must be repeated over and over again in order to 
convey correct notions. It will be seen that this Company is as 
far distant from the British South Africa Company as the Lizard 
from the Canary Islands, or, roughly speaking, six times the 
distance between London and York. Obviously this country is 
completely cut off from our continental possessions farther south. 

Turning to the south, it will be noted that from Cape L’Agulhas 
to Lat. 22° S. is a distance of twelve degrees of latitude: that is, a 
distance about twice as great as that from the Lizard to the South 
of France. Again, from Khama’s country to the northern bend 
of the Zambesi there are more than six degrees of latitude. 
These immense tracts of country are healthy for Europeans along 
the interior plateaux and amongst the mountains, but northwards thé 
climate must be considered as unfavourable to Europeans, especi- 
ally along the low-lying valleys of the Zambesi and its tributaries. 
Mr. F. C. Selous, the well-known traveller, in an address to the 
South African Philosophical Society, January 15th, 1890, speaks of 
the greater portion of Khama’s country as a dry and thirsty land. 
‘In the northern part of Khama’s country there are rivers such as 
the Botletlie, the Mababi, and the Tamalakaw, where, of course, 
there is abundance of water. But here malarial fever is very 
rife, and only the exceptional white man can live during the un- 
healthy season.” Mr. Selous speaks of Mashonaland, north of 
Matabeleland, as the finest in all South Africa, and destined to 
rival in its richness and fertility the best parts of the Trans- 
vaal. In Nyassaland Mr. Buchanan, on the slopes of Mount 
Zomba, has proved to the world that a planter’s life in the hills is 
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possible, and that coffee, sugar, and cinchona plantations are 
payable; but to all intents and purposes this part of South Africa 
is, and must remain, a purely black man’s country. There is, 
however, no limit to the amount of trade that may be created and 
carried on amongst them. 

A glance at the map will show that the Portuguese block the 
way on the eastern side at Delagoa Bay and the mouth of the 
Zambesi, and, by their restrictive and prohibitive policy, deaden 
and paralyse all commercial enterprise. Mr. Drummond, in his 
Tropical Africa, has described the nature of the vexatious imposts 
at Quillimane, the traveller having been requested to pay, amongst 
other items, a ‘‘ tax for residing in the interior”! i.e. up the 
Shiré Valley. Consul Rankin has pointed out, in a recent number 
of the Fortnightly Review, why the Portuguese officials have chosen 
to live on islands off the coast rather than the mainland. It 
has been through fear of the natives, and he might have added a 
significant fact with regard to Delagoa Bay, that not many years 
ago the Portuguese officials were compelled, owing to an insur- 
rection amongst their native auxiliaries, to fly for safety to Inyack, 
or English Island. How long the Portuguese will continue to 
block the Zambesi is a matter for future consideration. Whilst 
on the subject of these eastern highways, it is well to notice the 
marked sympathy of the Dutch organ, the Zuid Afrikaan, in South 
Africa itself, with the Portuguese claims. 

England, however, can approach the scene of operations in 
the interior by Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, or 
by Durban. In the Cape Colony itself the largest amount of 
trade goes by Port Elizabeth, the Liverpool of South Africa, for 
the simple reason that geographically, this port is so much 
nearer to the great inland markets. The shortest way of all is, 
of course, by Port Natal and the Free State. England as a 
maritime power commands the coast, and, therefore, all the ports. 
Here, in this distant part of the world, is another proof of the 
necessity for England of an overwhelming naval power. The 
exploitation of inner Africa and the development of South African 
commerce depends entirely upon the safeguarding of the outlets. 
A well-known Cape Colonist, the Hon. R. M. Bowker, of Somerset 
East, has just pointed out how greatly South Africa is indebted 
to England for coast protection, and the moral to be drawn from 
it is that colonists should, by subsidies and contributions, help 
very largely in this great work, as the Australians have already 
done in the Pacific. 

The position of English possessions on the continent is a 
favourable one for future development, although not as good as it 
might have been if foresight had been employed a few years ago. 
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Had England completed her boundaries up to the Cunene on the 
west before the Germans stepped in at Damaraland, and to the 
Zambesi on the east before the rush and scramble for Africa took 
place amongst European nations, her position would have been 
unassailable, and the whole of the interior might have lain before 
her as a field for operations from a scientific frontier. That she 
still holds the advantageous position she does is owing, of course, 
to the protests: of the late Right Hon. W. E. Forster, who was 
the prime mover of the Bechuanaland expedition. It is out of this 
expedition that the British South Africa Company, with its 


illustrious patronage, has arisen. It has been a wise and far-- 


seeing policy that has put England in the van of progress in the 
interior, between well-defined areas. It is a gain not only for the 
trader and traveller, but also for the philanthropist; and for 
the philanthropist South Africa is, at the present time, a most 
interesting country. Little by little the plague spots of slavery 
have been indicated and localized, and little by little the chances 
of assailing it with success are being improved. Whilst Cardinal 
Lavigerie and others have been preaching anew the crusade 
against the accursed traffic, England has been forging ahead in 
a practical way, and, by means of mission centres, trading com- 
panies, and proclamations, clearing the way for future operations. 
A glance at the map issued by the Anti-Slavery Society, indi- 
cating the infected areas, as it were, within which the curse 
flourishes, and the caravan routes to the east coast, will make the 
fact clear that it is only when the regions north of the Zambesi 
are reached that the disease appears. ‘It is calculated that 
within the last fourteen years the sacrifice of human life and 
liberty has been doubled. The loss of Soudan to Egypt has 
stimulated the trade on one side, while the so-called colonizing 
operations in Madagascar have stimulated it on the other. The 
demand for labour in the sugar plantations there and in the 
Comoro Islands is supplied by exports of human flesh from the 
coast ; and the French flag carries with it exemption from the right 
of search.” 

There are no slave areas in: the country ruled over by Khama 
and Lobengula, within which the British South Africa Company 
conducts its operations ; but the gradual opening up of the interior 
past Shoshong, Tati and the Victoria Falls or Mashonaland, by 
means of roads and railways, will be one of the most effectual blows 
struck at that traffic which thrives only in dark and inaccessible 
haunts. 

All this is perfectly plain and obvious to anyone who has made 
South African affairs a study at all. It is a complicated study, as 
the field of operation is gradually being extended in an ever- 
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widening area, and it is difficult to see how one part is connected with 
another. England has meantime been brought into contact with 
European Powers. Some few years ago no one would ever have 
thought that a South African question would become a grave ques- 
tion of European diplomacy, and that a dispute, for instance, 
between ourselves and Portugal in the Shiré Valley would end in 
a very prompt and certainly justifiable ultimatum on the part of 
England’s Prime Minister. 

Lord Salisbury has very wisely indicated by his action that the 
dispute is by no means one for arbitration. It was quite enough to 
have the Macmahon verdict against us in 1872, in the case of 
Delagoa Bay. England’s position in South Africa is clear enough, 
and admits of the most ample justification, and no third party is 
needed. Let us devote a few words to Portuguese claims. In the 
first place, it is hardly necessary to say anything on the character 
and aspects of a Portuguese settlement either on the east or west 
coasts to those who have seen and visited these settlements. 
Seeing is believing, and the indescribable squalor, filth, and cor- 
ruption of these so-called colonies are the strongest possible con- 
demnation of that colonial policy of Portugal which for 400 years 
has exercised a feeble, corrupt, and purely nominal suzerainty 
along the narrow strip of littoral east and west of Africa. Three 
witnesses to the corruption of their rule may be cited—David 
Livingstone, the explorer Stanley, and the late Sir Bartle Frere. 
Livingstone wrote in his book on the Zambesi Expedition, 1865— 
“Tt is the unwarranted assumption of power over more than a 
thousand miles of coast, where the Portuguese have, in fact, little 
real authority beyond the guns of their forts, which perpetuates 
the barbarisms of theinhabitants. They interdict all foreign com- 
merce, except at a very few points where they have established 
custom-houses, and even at these, by an exaggerated and obstruc- 
tive tariff and differential duties, they completely shut out the 
natives from any trade except that in slaves.” Elsewhere—‘ This 
Portuguese pretence to dominion is the curse of the negro race on 
the east coast of Africa, and it would soon fall to the ground were 
it not for the moral support it derives from the respect paid to it 
by our own flag. That part of East Africa does not belong to the 
Portuguese any more than China belongs to them because they 
possess Macao.” Mr. Stanley says, more briefly and strongly— 
‘If you deliver these people in Nyassaland into the hands of the 
Portuguese, you deliver them soul and body to hell and slavery.” 
In some letters addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
Eastern Africa as a field for missionary labour, 1874, Sir Bartle 
Frere observed of the so-called Portuguese conquests on the east 
coast—‘‘ The Portuguese conquerors gave large grants to their clergy 
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and built numerous and magnificent churches, the ruins of which 
still remain. These and a few forts are almost the only evidences 
to be found of former Portuguese dominion north of Cape Delgado. 
I could not learn that they had left any native converts behind 
them. . . . Their policy in matters connected with religion seems 
to have differed little from that of their civil and military adminis- 
tration, which has left an evil repute behind them on all the coast 
they formerly possessed.” Elsewhere, Sir Bartle Frere observed— 
‘Besides these missionary establishments, we found at Ibo and 
Mozambique a few Portuguese priests; but I could not learn that 
it was considered any part of their duty to attempt missionary work 
among the Africans; and, even if it were, their numbers are not 
sufficient to do more than conduct the religious services required 
for the Portuguese residents.”” The evidence of these three wit- 
nesses, speaking from the closest possible observation, before the 
present time of diplomatic irritation, is enough. 

What, then, are the British claims to the Shiré Valley and to 
Nyassaland, which Major Serpa Pinto, with 3,000 mercenary 
Zulus, has been raiding? The Rev. Horace Waller, in a recent 
pamphlet on Nyassaland, has briefly put the case when he wrote: 
‘‘The moment has arrived when, in the face of all this map- 
making and this scramble for Africa, Great Britain must have a 
word with her neighbours, and place before them in black and 
white—not the intentions of a rosy-coloured future—but the tale 
of a hard, determined campaign against the barbarism of Africa, 
dating back thirty years already. David Livingstone drew atten- 
tion to the country round Lake Nyassa in 1856, and in 1858 the 
British Governor placed an expedition at Livingstone’s disposal, 
the main object being to extend the knowledge already attained of 
the geography and mineral and agricultural resources of East and 
Central Africa.’’ These efforts were followed up by the Uni- 
versities Mission to Central Africa under Bishop Mackenzie, and 
it is superfluous to speak of the work done there, and of the 
valuable and heroic lives laid down. Those “ little mounds” in 
Africa mean much to many a home in England. The Established 
Church has spent £48,000 on her work in the Shiré Highlands, 
and of the sixty-one members of the Universities Mission, we 
learn that there are nine clergymen, two ladies, and eight laymen. 
No title-deeds to a barbarous country can ever be stronger than 
these. 

In 1889, Major Serpa Pinto and his lieutenant, Senhor Alvaro 
Castelloes, told their countrymen, who are probably extremely 
ignorant of the geography of the country, that they were bent on 
“‘ opening the road to Nyassaland, and establishing steam navi- 
gation on the lakes.” Such pretentious claims to a country 
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occupied by English missions, are the height of absurdity ; and it 
was well that Lord Salisbury ordered Serpa Pinto and his 
filibustering crew ‘out of the Shiré Valley, bag and baggage, at 
once. It may be remarked that all sections of missionaries have 
worked hand in hand in the great work of civilization. Together 
with the Universities Mission, the Scotch Free Church and 
United Presbyterians have been associated, and Dr. Stewart, the 
head of the great Missionary College at Lovedale, in the Cape 
Colony, sends trained Kaffirs from the south as native catechists. 
‘The devotion of these Kaffirs is beyond praise. They speak the 
language of the Angoni, who originally came from the south of the 
Zambesi.” In a country like South Africa, where the problem of 
native education and civilization has to be worked out, this idea of 
Dr. Stewart is of extreme value. It opens up a wide field and a 
most ample vision. The Lovedale Institute tells its own tale, and 
is, perhaps, one of the most encouraging signs of European occupa- 
tion in South Africa. There the great problem of Kaffir education, 
in its broadest and widest sense, is boldly and successfully 
grappled with. 

Further, it must be remarked that this missionary movement in 
the Lake district has the sympathy and co-operation of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, which has great power and influence with the 
Dutch colonists of the south. This Church has still to make its 
own history in the field of missionary enterprise, and it would be 
one of the most cheering signs of South African progress if, side 
by side with the Universities and Free Church Missions, Stellen- 
bosch Seminary, the South African College, or the Cape Town 
University, were to establish a working centre. A still more 
cheering sign would be the voluntary aid of members of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in the Free State at the Transvaal. But 
perhaps this is too much to hope for just yet. 

To a great extent the question in the Shiré Valley has been a 
missionary question, and our continental neighbours, in the opinions 
they form on the nature of our colonial empire, are rather apt 
to leave out of sight the very real and genuine motives which 
prompt our missionary enterprises. Incidentally, the mission 
station may open the avenues to trade, but in the first instance it is 
a chivalrous and heroic resolve on the part of great men and 
great minds to battle with the powers of darkness. Let the 
Portuguese be content to sit, as they have done, at the receipt of 
custom. Their position on the east coast is of enhanced value 
since English and American capital has flowed thither. Who had 
ever heard of Delagoa Bay until the submarine cable, in the first 
place, brought its dreary and fever-stricken solitudes into touch 
with the outer world? That a railway has been constructed from 
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the Bay itself to the Lebombo mountains, and to the Transvaal 
frontier, is the direct result of the exploitation of the gold fields 
of the Transvaal by means of British capital. What, may we ask, 
has been the share contributed by Portugal to this undertaking 
from the beginning? Relatively, none at all. The activity intro- 
duced into the Bay is the activity of English engineers, and the 
money that of an American capitalist. 

At one time it was stated that Portugal would appeal to the 
Congo Conference (1885), and advance the theory that the Shire 
Valley was part of the Congo Free State. This appeal is dia- 
metrically opposed to their own position there, and in answer it 
might be said that the less Portugal says about the Congo Confer- 
ence the better for her case. She was the sole obstructing power 
at that Conference, if we except, perhaps, France; and, by the 
unanimous verdict of all, pushed aside from her position at the 
mouth of the Congo with the scantiest possible ceremony. The 
argument that was used against her flimsy occupation of the Congo 
mouths would apply equally well to her ports at the mouth of 
the Zambesi or at Mozambique; and, for the matter of that, to 
her position at Delagoa Bay. With regard to the whole of this 
Portuguese difficulty, there can be but one verdict from all parties 
and politicians in England. The issue before Lord Salisbury was 
really a very plain one, and his action was just, plain, and 
peremptory. No doubt some disappointment was felt in Portugal. 
Awakened out of their long sleep in Africa, the Portuguese mer- 
chants and manufacturers, keeping the prosperous vision of Brazil 
before them, dreamed of a Trans-African empire between Angola 
and Mozambique. They had been working up to this idea since 
1884, and in 1886 had obtained from France and Germany a 
diplomatic recognition, couched in vague language, of exclusive 
Portuguese Trans-continental claims. They had also commenced 
a royal Trans-African railway, from the capital of the province of 
Angola towards the interior, and subsidized a steamship company 
to connect their two provinces by the route past the Cape of Good 
Hope. In the future they had a pleasing picture of millions of 
buyers and consumers in this Trans-African empire, which would 
bring untold wealth to the Portuguese manufacturers of woollens 
and cottons. But Portugal has been asleep too long, far too long 
for the achievement of these national projects. The race is to 
the strong. 

Further south, the Swazieland question demands a speedy settle- 
ment. Sir Francis De Winton has arrived in England with 
evidence on the whole matter. There is no reason in the world 
why that country should be incorporated with the Transvaal 
Republic. Are not the burghers satisfied yet with their good 
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fortune? With a country as large as France, and an ever-growing 
revenue arising from the extraordinary prosperity of their gold 
fields, the most rabid patriot should be satisfied. Unfortunately, 
this Swazieland difficulty has become mixed up with Cape politics. 
How it is mixed up we have had a hint given us some time ago by 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, the Premier of the Cape Colony. It has long 
been the aim and object of the mother colony, in its rivalry with 
Natal, to conciliate the Republics of the Free State and the Trans- 
vaal, and obtain the consent and perhaps the help, of the latter 
more especially, to a railway extension to Johannesburg, and to 
the immense regions farther north. Paul Kruger is notably 
averse to railway extension, for many reasons, and is in a very 
strong position, standing for the time and by the force of 
circumstances as arbitrator. 

We would gather from what Sir Gordon Sprigg remarked 
recently in a public speech, that pressure might be brought to bear 
upon England by his Government at Cape Town to hand over the 
Swazies to the Boers, upon the condition of the latter assisting 
his pet schemes of railway extension. Such an exchange of 
civilities is based upon a small and selfish policy, and it was bad 
taste to hint at it. For what, indeed, is the position of the Home 
Government in such a compromising bartering? England has 
her own case to decide upon, and might well do without the sug- 
gestions of a Cape politician. In a word, the genuine interests of 
South Africa are too big to be jockeyed at Cape Town. The 
Swazies, whatever they may be, cannot be bandied about at the 
discretion and advice of a Cape Premier. For what, after all, is 
the position of a Cape Premier? Anyone who follows South 
African politics knows that the uncrowned king of the Cape Colony 
is a Dutch gentleman who does not care to hold office himself, 
but likes to be in the irresponsible and comfortable position of a 
controller and guide of the policy of others. On the other hand, 
England has every obligation to stand up for the Swazies and take 
them under her protection; and, if they must be incorporated 
with any British colony, let it be eventually with Natal, which is 
a rising and prosperous community close by, and soon destined in 
the usual course of things to achieve responsible government. 

The Swazies have stood by the side of the British, and in the 
storming of Secocoeni’s kopjie, or hill fortress, did their work 
thoroughly. The object of the Secocoeni campaign was to aid the 
first bankrupt Transvaal Republic, and set the community on its 
legs. The Swazies had no love for the Boers, but they helped us 
to punish Secocoeni because we asked them. Afterwards, in the 
Transvaal war, they were ready to help us against the Boers. 
What then would the Swazie tribes say now to the wholesale 
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abandonment of themselves by us to the tender mercies of the 
Boers? After our policy in Zululand they may not be surprised 
certainly ; but can England afford to lose any more prestige in South 
Africa? Mr. Rider Haggard has asked, in the New Review 
(January 1890), ‘Can no rulers be found who, like Gunnar, the 
hero of Norse song, will not yield a single inch ; but who will go 
forward, heedless of Boers, Germans, or Portuguese.” 

Sir Hercules Robinson, in an article contributed to the February 
number of the Fortnightly Review, on the Swazieland question, 
observes: “‘ The South African Republic, in return for our assent 
to their expansion on the east, should withdraw all claims to the 
north, and give us all the moral support (the italics are ours) they 
can in furtherance of our schemes for opening up the interior by 
the British South African Company.” Is it come to this? Must 
England lean on the moral support of the Transvaal Government? 
Well, it is time for her to disappear altogether from South Africa 
if such is to be her last resource. And this suggestion comes 
from Her Majesty’s late High Commissioner ! 

Sir Gordon Sprigg put it somewhat differently in his speech, for 
the ‘‘moral support” of the Transvaal, as interpreted by him, 
meant a promise to be extracted from them that they would not 
trespass northwards—a very negative moral support! He was 
thinking probably of ‘‘The Rooigronde Volunteers” and those 
grand old filibustering days. 

However, Sir Hercules Robinson’s expression has a marked 
similarity to Sir Gordon Sprigg’s sentiments; and we fancy we 
can detect the influence of master on pupil. Has Sir Bartle 
Frere’s ‘‘ valiant henchman” offered his services to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, and has he then been serving two masters? But has 
he not forgotten the example of his first Gamaliel? Would Sir 
Bartle Frere have ever consented to the retrocession of the Swazies, 
our former allies, thus giving to the Boers the control they like 
over the destinies of the natives, and to Boers and Portuguese 
commercial and strategic advantages to be exercised at the expense 
of England? And the reason put forward by Sir Hercules is so piti- 
ful and paltry, viz. that by so doing and betraying our former allies 
we may have the moral support, forsooth, of the Transvaal Republic 
in helping us to carry out our schemes. We confess we cannot 
follow him here. Sir Hercules Robinson further remarks that 
he would allow the Boers to annex as much as they desire of the 
native territories between the Lebombo Mountains and the Pongolo 
River, and would put no obstacle in the way of Boer government 
reaching the sea through northern Amatongaland. ‘‘ The condition 
which I should insist on for this further concession would be that 
the Transvaal should enter into a Customs Union with the British 
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colonies and with the Orange Free State.” Looking back upon the 
history of the attempts at a Customs Conference made recently in 
South Africa, and their failure (for the Transvaal would have 
nothing todo with the last one), the condition which Sir Hercules 
Robinson insists on seems hardly likely to be carried out. 

How has the Transvaal Government met British offers and 
British concessions in the past? The answer is written plainly 
enough in the pages of South African history. The Boers have 
flouted and defied British authority in every direction; and the 
trouble and expense of the Bechuanaland expedition was mainly 
caused by the official neglect of the Pretoria Government to restrain 
their lawless subjects. Filibustering is a favourite pastime of the 
unruly burghers, and the setting up of sham Republics as those of 
Goshen, Stellaland, and the new Republic formed part of that dreary 
farce which was allowed to go on in South Africa unchecked. 
Those adventurers in Swazieland, who have bought up concessions 
from the drunken and profligate chief Umbandine, have no locus 
standi worth our serious consideration. At the highest com- 
putation they do not exceed 500, and the whole population of 
Swazieland is, according to a statement made to Sir Hercules 
Robinson at Cape Town, “ about 150,000, of whom 25,000 are 
fighting men.” Of these 500 it is said that 400 are English. But 
whether English or Dutch the fact of their invasion of Swazieland, 
for there is no other name for it, does not give them a voice 
in the disposal of the whole country. Their purchases of land 
were made at random and in ignorance, the same ground being 
sold over and over again by the chief, and the chief himself, a 
poor drunken savage, had really no right to sell the birthright of 
his people. 

As a sequel to his policy in allowing the absorption of Swazieland 
by the Transvaal, Sir Hercules adds—‘‘ With such a condition, 
which would secure the trade of the whole of South Africa being 
allowed to flow through its natural and most economical channels 
untrammelled by artificial restriction, 1 should see more good than 
harm in the Transvaal having a sea-port.” We ask, where would 
the sea-port be? At some unknown place in Amatongaland or at 
Delagoa Bay? Surely Sir Hercules cannot be anticipating the 
seizure of Delagoa Bay by the Boers! At present it appears that 
the Boers and Portuguese are on remarkably good terms, and 
agree in one thing—their hostility to British interests in a country, 
by the way, whose prosperity has been built up entirely by British 
hands. Obviously, it would be a senseless proceeding to throw Boers 
and Portuguese together for their mutual advantage, at the present 
or any subsequent time, by a policy of retrocession on the eastern 
sea-board. And the diplomatic pressure which will be necessary 
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in order to procure the unrestricted flow of commerce through 
Delagoa Bay or any future port of Amatongaland will have to be, 
we imagine, of an extremely strong order. 

The end of Sir Hercules Robinson’s policy is ‘the ultimate 
establishment of a Federal Dominion of South Africa under the 
British Flag” ; and a very desirable consummation, too! But does 
the ex-High Commissioner counsel us wisely as to the steps to be 
taken towards such an end? In the Review he predicts for the 
Transvaal ‘‘an Anglicised and Liberalised Republic.” It would be 
difficult to find a place for this Republic in a dominion under the 
British Flag. 

At the present moment, ‘“‘ Hold fast !’’ is a very good maxim in 
South Africa, and on no account whatever ought England to give 
up Swazieland to the Boers. From no point of view is it desirable, 
not even for the purpose of gaining ‘‘ the moral support” of the 
Boers for our schemes of South African progress. Sir Hercules 
Robinson has assisted at so many ceremonies of British surrender 
and abdication that we may be pardoned if we ask for a guide in 
South African matters who has less disagreeable traditions and 
memories. 

Sir Hercules Robinson has stated very clearly, in that well- 
known after-dinner speech at Cape Town, that he regards England 
simply as the transient trustee of certain possessions in South 
Africa ; and when he pronounces her doom thus emphatically, and 
hints at Colonial Republicanism, he destroys any moral power she 
may claim at the present. How can the Boers respect the grand- 
motherly advice of an old country whose deeds and position in 
South Africa are shortly to become a tradition, and a not very 
agreeable tradition, either ? Will England have the power, or even 
the opportunity, to recommend the sinking of all local differences, 
and the advantages of colonial reciprocity, and the unrestricted flow 
of trade and commerce everywhere? Those who were in Africa at 
the time of the Boer war, and after it, remember that cry, ‘‘ Africa 
for the Africander, from the Zambesi to Cape Town!” 

There is one fact very noticeable in South African politics, and 
this is the gradual shifting eastwards and northwards of the area 
of wealth and the sphere of activity. A brief glance at the map 
will prove this. Kimberley was the ultima Thule at one time; now 
it is the Gold Fields of the Transvaal. Time may furnish us with 
fresh surprises northwards, perhaps in Mashonaland. The Customs 
Revenue of the Cape Colony for the year 1889-90, as given in the 
Cape Times, amounts approximately to £1,227,169 ; the diamond 
export reaches a total of £4,215,809; the gold export is 
£1,431,726. In a detailed account of the Customs Revenue, we 
find that Cape Town earns £411,729. Port Elizabeth, in spite 
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of bad accommodation and dangerous anchorage, £541,729. 
East London, with all her drawbacks, gets £193,800. Cape Town, 
as the seat of Government, labours under distinct physical 
disadvantages. In the battle of the railway routes she is 
constantly fighting against extra mileage, and in the end she must 
be beaten. 

In the history of all nations, a convenient geographical position 
for the distribution of goods has been one of the first elements of 
success. The distance from Cape Town to Johannesburg vid 
Kimberley is 938 miles, from Port Elizabeth vid Kimberley 776 
miles, but from Durban vid Newcastle it is only 400 miles. The 
railway journey across the ‘“‘ Great Karroo,”’ from Cape Town to 
Kimberley, is particularly trying in hot weather, and no sane 
passenger would go by this route if he could remain on board a 
comfortable steamer, and, after landing at Port Durban, go straight 
by rail to Johannesburg. The port and harbour of Natal have 
been wonderfully improved by the continual and energetic efforts 
of Natalians, chief amongst whom is Mr. Escombe. Natal herself 
has forged ahead considerably of late, and her revenue has 
mounted up by leaps and bounds. Her railway policy has been 
prompt and straightforward, and, as a natural consequence, she 
has attracted a considerable part of the Gold Fields traffic. Her 
increased wealth and rapidly improving position must make her 
play a far more important part in South African politics than 
hitherto. Naturally she may claim, in the future, an extension of 
territorial power, both on the south and north. Pondoland, as far 
as the mouth of the St. John’s river, the whole of Zululand, Ton- 
galand, and Swazieland should all ultimately be administered 
from Durban or Pietermaritzburg. Everything points to the 
advisability of coupling the High Commissionership of South 
Africa with the office of the Governor of Natal. Swazieland can 
be approached by way of Amatongaland, and it is a great pity 
that the ‘‘ New Republic,” filched away by Boer filibusters, which 
lies between Natal and Amatongaland, was ever allowed to pass 
into the hands of the Transvaal Government. But, generally 
speaking, England must show the same determination to carry out 
a wise and far-seeing policy on the east as she has on the west of 
the Transvaal. Considering the nature of the main functions 
which are attached to the office of Her Majesty’s High Commis- 
sioner in South Africa, viz. the oversight of the natives, it is more 
reasonable that his head-quarters should be somewhere near the 
native territories. On the west coast of Cape Colony, the native 
question can hardly be said to exist, and since the Angra Pequena 
affair, Germany has taken upon herself the oversight of the 
Damaras. Natal is near the very heart and centre of the vast 
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native population of South-East Africa, and the territories of 
Khama and Lobengula are 500 miles nearer Durban than Cape 
Town. 

The terms of Sir H. Robinson’s commission were “ to represent 
Her Majesty’s Crown and authority in matters occurring in South 
Africa beyond the limits of our Colonies of the Cape of Good Hope 
and of Natal respectively, and beyond the limits of any other place 
or territory in South Africa, in and over which we may, from time 
to time, have appointed a Governor.” Also, he was empowered to 
have an oversight of affairs in Basutoland and Bechuanaland, and 
to transact business with the Free State and Transvaal; and “ to 
do all such things in relation to native tribes in South Africa with 
which it is expedient that we should have relations.” The same 
commission is issued, we suppose, to Sir Henry Loch. 

With the growing responsibilities on the north and east coasts, 
it is imperative that a High Commissioner should be constantly in 
touch with the frontier, to see and judge for himself. Sir H. 
Robinson has himself observed that it was impossible to get two 
witnesses to tell the same tale about Swazieland; so the moral is 
that a Governor should go and see for himself. In the old days, 
when the Cape Colony was the only colony to monopolize atten- 
tion, and the only wars were those on the Kei River, and along the 
present borders of Kaffraria, the junction of the two offices of 
Governor and High Commissioner, perhaps in the person of a 
military man, was intelligible. Now this junction is almost un- 
intelligible, and, speaking at Kimberley, November 1884, Sir 
Hercules Robinson himself made the best commentary of the in- 
herent difficulties of the double office. He was reported to say: 
“The difficulties of a constitutional Governor are greatly increased 
by the office being held in conjunction with that of Her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner for South Africa. In that capacity there are 
personal duties to be performed outside the Cape Colony which 
extend over the whole of South Africa. These duties are of an 
Imperial, as distinguished from a Colonial character ; and their 
peculiarity is that whilst they exist to carry out a policy deter- 
mined by the Imperial Government, they must be made to 
harmonize with those which exist to carry out a policy deter- 
mined by the Parliament of the Cape. The task of reconciling 
the sometimes conflicting policies is often one of peculiar anxiety 
and difficulty, so much so that it has at times been suggested 
that the two offices should be separated; but the dual duties dove- 
tail, as it were, into each other to such an extent as to render it 
almost indispensable that they should centre. In my capacity as 
Her Majesty’s High Commissioner, I have had, ever since my 
arrival in South Africa, to attend to a constant succession of 
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anxious duties, amongst which I may specify the Basuto Award, 
the Pretoria Convention, the resumption of Basutoland by the 
Imperial Government, the Convention of London, and the estab- 
lishment of a Protectorate in Bechuanaland.” These words were 
spoken more than five years ago, and if then there were strong 
reasons for separating the offices, there are tenfold stronger 
reasons at the present moment, and the reasons grow stronger 
every day. 

The influence of Cape Town and of the Western Province of the 
Cape Colony upon the general policy of South Africa has been far 
from an unmixed good, the Dutch influences in the immediate 
neighbourhood being too prominent. In political science the 
Vignerons of the Paarl and Stelbenbosch are distinctly backward. 
On more than one occasion they have proved to be protectionists 
in the smallest sense of the word, and regard their own industry 
of making bad wine and unwholesome spirits as the best in the 
colony, to be protected at all hazards. ‘Their customers are the 
unfortunate coloured classes. Cape Town itself has never acted 
up to the reputation of being the metropolis of South Africa. 
The town is conspicuous for its sordid municipal spirit and petty 
haggling economy, visible in the management of its public insti- 
tutions, especially the Botanical Gardens. Quite recently we had 
a telling exhibition of this sordid spirit, so contrary to the 
liberality which should be a civic virtue, in the animated dis- 
cussions on the paltry sums of money to be devoted to the enter- 
tainment and reception of the new governor, Sir Henry Loch. 
Apparently the Cape Town press is powerless to reform the narrow 
and illiberal views of those whose fortune, or misfortune, it is to 
live within sight of Table Mountain. Nature has done a great 
deal for Table Bay, art little or nothing. This is the common- 
place of every traveller who sets foot upon the quay. 

It is true also that of all the prominent politicians who have 
appeared in the Cape Assemblies the majority have come from 
the east, insomuch that it may almost be accepted as a truism 
that ‘‘ the wise men there have come from the east.’ It has been 
reserved for a writer in Blackwood to stir up public feeling in 
Cape Town itself on the leper question, and the liquor traffic in the 
vicinity of the metropolis has still to be dealt with by some trenchant 
pen. In the town itself sanitary science has made but slow and 
feeble progress, and there are no vital statistics to be relied upon. 
In fact, it is a speaking and most damning fact against the Cape 
Coiony that there have been no census summaries since 1875! 
It is hoped that in 1891 Sir Henry Loch will use his utmost 
endeavours to procure a statement of the population, wealth, and 
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industries, &c., of the Cape Colony, as they are the basis of all 
reasoning. 

With regard to the industries of the country, it is a well-known 
fact that all the most paying of these have been developed in the 
enterprising divisions of the eastern province. The best herds 
and flocks of the country have always been found in the east; the 
Angora goat has been grown in the east; the ostrich industry was 
developed in the east, and an Albany farmer has generally been 
generations ahead of a Malmesbury agriculturist. The wine in- 
dustry, which westerns might have developed, they have frittered 
and wasted away. Generally speaking, they have been purveyors 
of bad wine and unwholesome spirits to degraded natives. At one 
time it was thought that there was a kind of magic influence 
between western agriculturists and the up-country Boers of the 
Free State and Transvaal, such an influence, in fact, as would 
affect politics generally. The whole thing is a bugbear. There is 
little real sympathy between the smug and prosperous wine 
grower, who is happy amongst his wine vats, and the nomad Boer, 
who certainly would be unhappy there, and would soon lose his 
distinctive character. 

All facts, therefore, seem to point to the conclusion that the 
days of Cape Town as the seat of Government in South Africa are 
numbered. In that Federal Dominion, which Sir Hercules 
alludes to, it is certain that Cape Town would not be the govern- 
ing centre, and it is contrary to all reason that she should expect 
it. In the judgment of those who have known both the eastern 
and the western provinces, there must be a conviction that there 
are inherent differences between the two provinces which it is 
impossible to ignore. There was, and still is, a great deal of 
truth in the late Mr. Paterson’s theory (the member for Port 
Elizabeth), that there was a distinct line of cleavage between east 
and west. The histories of the two provinces are entirely different. 
Sir Henry Loch will evidently be struck, like other travellers 
before him, with the differences between east and west. The 
native"problem alone differentiates the one from the other, and it 
is at places like the Missionary Training Institute at Lovedale or 
Blythewood, or in the midst of the Transkei magistracies, and in 
Basutoland, the Switzerland of the Cape Colony, that the attempts 
to solve the native difficulty, the great difficulty after all in South 
Africa, can be best seen and appreciated. 

The three portions of South Africa, defined geographically in 
the opening pages of this paper, are linked together in a common 
history, not very intelligible in all its circumstances, as all of us 
who know South Africa fully understand. The part which each 
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centre of population and industry will take in the great task of 
civilising and regenérating the whole is not apparent. There may 
in the future be a great clashing of interests and a confusion of 
sounds, and Central Africa may provide battle-fields for Kuropean 
against European instead of giving all opportunities for combining 
for common enterprises and labours. But England’s position is 
clear, and her duty plain. She cannot draw back from South 
African responsibilities, and must go forward. It is unwise to 
haggle over small sums to be spent in native administration, 
when this outlay in the future will repay itself a hundredfold. 
Moreover, the experiment has been made, and proof upon proof 
has been afforded, in the Transkei magistracies and in Basutoland, 
that native territories can, by means of a hut-tax and small 
imposts willingly given by Kaffirs, pay for their own government. 

In the distant interior there is a market for manufactured 
goods, second to none in the world. 
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SERVANTS AND DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


A sHort while ago there died one Ann Pearse, who for upwards 
of thirty-eight years had been a servant in the writer’s family. 
For the last twenty-five years of her life she had been in receipt of 
a pension, though she had contrived to put by considerable savings 
out of her wages, and was known to be, in this way, comfortably 
provided for. On a part of these savings she lived, and on her 
death she left the residue of this money, plus the amount she had 
received on account of her pension, to the family she had so faith- 
fully served. A flaw in her will, however, caused nearly the whole 
of the estate—a matter of some few hundred pounds—to pass from 
those for whom it was intended into the hands of a grand-niece, 
believed to be her nearest living relation, and thus the great wish 
of Ann Pearse’s life was, at her death, rendered null and void by a 
slip of the pen. Instances such as this are no doubt rare, but 
many families treasure recollections of faithful servants who have 
lived with them for a long period of years, and died at last 
mourned as friends. 

We often hear it said that the quality of servants in these days 
has altered; that we can no longer obtain servants of the old class ; 
and that the present race is a degenerate one. Some see in this 
degeneracy the direct effect of the democratic tendencies of the 


day, and others shake their heads and point to it as one of the 


signs of the decadence of this country. But if we turn to history 
we shall find many a lively picture of the manners and customs of 
our servants, drawn by foreigners as well as by our own country- 
men, and as we read, we shall most certainly be struck by the 
resemblance of the complaints raised a hundred and a hundred and 
fifty years ago to those of our own times. We hear of the same 
independence of control, the same love of change, the same dis- 
comforts undergone through negligence and dishonesty, and the 
same difficulties experienced in procuring good and reliable 
servants, whether of one sex or of the other. In some particulars 
there is, of course, a wide difference, due to the altered conditions 
of society. Weno longer send our servants to keep our seats at 
the play, and, if we did, those servants would have no chance of 
subsequently claiming a seat in the gallery. The magnificence of 
our liveries has to a very large degree dropped out with the wig 
and the powder box, the knee breeches, the frill, and the ample 
skirt. The system of permanent board wages has also almost 
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entirely lapsed, and this, to which was once attributed the 
demoralized condition of servants generally, has given place to 
more thrifty measures. Nor have we, as yet, reverted to a 
servants’ union, though in former times servants subscribed to 
clubs which supported them when they were out of place. Still, 
we may often come across instances where the new is marvellously 
like the old. 

Take, for instance, such complaints of former times against 
servants as coxcombry, apeing the manners of their masters, 
using their masters’ titles in addressing one another, and the 
like. Here is a parallel case. On our way to Scotland in the 
second week of August, we broke the journey at a town of im- 
portance in the North, and put up at the principal hotel. The 
house was crowded, and at the next table to us in the large and 
magnificently-furnished dining-room were two “ gentlemen’s 
gentlemen.”’ They lolled back in their chairs between the courses, 
addressed each other as ‘‘my lord,” called “waiter” in con- 
descending tones, drank claret, and at the termination of their 
meal threw aside their napkins and sauntered out between 
bowing attendants. On taking our seat the next morning in a 
second-class carriage, these gentlemen occupied adjoining corners, 
having just seen their masters into a superior compartment. 
They addressed each other now by their masters’ titles, omitting, 
however, those of the noblemen at whose houses they had been 
recently staying. The whole episode was, in fact, somewhat 
amusing, though decidedly contemptible. It may be that this 
incident is merely a reflection of the coxcombry of the eighteenth 
century in a nineteenth-century garb, yet it is fair to presume 
that the coxcombry of the earlier date was free from modern 
snobbishness. 

If such-like customs, then, among domestic servants are seen to 
exist in our own day, they need not, on that account, have any 
relation to the contention of the pessimist, and with those who 
point and shake their heads we cannot agree. A straw may show 
the direction of the wind, and insignificant circumstances be the 
forerunners of startling events; still, we cannot think that the 
calibre of our domestic servants, and the difficulties inseparable 
from our relations with them, approximate even remotely with 
what some would have us believe. Servants of the type quoted at 
the opening of this paper are, no doubt, difficult to find; but were 
they ever plentiful ? Here and there in our experience we have 
come across records of servants who were in the fullest sense good 
and faithful through a long tale of years; but as time passes we 
still encounter fresh examples. The genus is rare, no doubt, and, 
because it is rare, we prize it greatly ; but it appears to us a mis- 
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take to think that it has died out altogether. Humanity is ever 
prone to consider the circumstances of past generations preferable 
to those of its own day, but the preference thus given is often the 
result of defective conclusions. Conditions are condemned because 
they appear bad, while the remedy, often close at hand, is lost 
sight of. 

If, again, we are told that the quality of domestic servants is in 
these days deteriorating, we cannot accept the statement unre- 
servedly. There may be a certain degree of truth in the conten- 
tion, but the deterioration, if any, is due to causes which operate 
and are operating on all classes of the community. The democratic 
tendencies of the day affect all men more or less directly, though 
in a diversity of ways, and nowhere are these tendencies more 
easily discernible than in the relations between employers and 
employed. In dealings with the better class of domestic servants, 
they are as yet experienced only to a limited extent, their effects 
being visible, perhaps, in the decadence of a certain old-fashioned 
respect. The respect of one class for another, or, in the vernacular 
of the day, of the masses for the classes, has in many a stratum of 
society almost wholly disappeared, and in the majority of instances 
Jack is now, at all events in his own opinion, as good as his master. 
While, however, we live for the most part in a happy immunity 
from this spirit in our homes, we hear occasionally of servants who, 
while declining to be “‘ engaged ”’ to fill a situation, have no objec- 
tion to coming ‘‘ to oblige.” 


We shall have cause to refer to this portion of the question later,- 


but before going further, let us glance at the conditions of domestic 
service, and see with what justice complaints are raised against 
the class who, whatever be their faults, we most certainly cannot 
do without. 

Most people will agree that the comfort, peace, and contentment 
of our homes is largely in the hands of our domestic servants, and 
few will deny that it is not always easy to find eligible candidates 
for the various situations in our households. If we are asked in 
what does a good servant consist, the reply to the question might 
be something as follows :—One who, outside the performance of 
the more mechanical duties for which he or she is engaged, and 
the possession of those qualities generally recognized as the ordi- 
nary virtues, such as honesty, sobriety, and the like, is of a con- 
tented disposition and good temper, ready and anxious to please, 
taking a pleasure in work, and not merely performing such work 
as a daily task which has to be got through; one who thinks of 
his master’s interests as his own, and who takes a pride in looking 
after such ; who is not merely a giver of eye-service, but who acts 
openly and straightforwardly alike above and below stairs, and 
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who is contented to look upon his place as his home with a pro- 
portionate dislike of change. Such a combination in one individual 
is no doubt rare, and may possibly be becoming rarer. 

But as to the class of servants more particularly referred to. 
The term domestic servant embraces a considerable body of per- 
sons, extending from those employed in the mansions of the rich 
to the general servant in middle-class establishments, and the 
drudge in a third-rate lodging-house: for the moment, however, 
we will confine ourselves to the class known as gentlemen’s servants, 
i.e. such as are to be found in a country-or town house of a gentle- 
man of independent means. It may be granted that in such 
households more liberty, more comforts, and better fare is to be 
obtained than in the lower grades of society ; but it must be re- 
membered that situations in service appeal to a distinct variety of 
classes. We know that in our country villages many prefer to take 
service with farmers, innkeepers, and such like, to going direct into 
a gentleman’s family. Why this should be so is not always easy 
to discover. The channel, however, entered by the servant at the 
outset is generally the one in which he or she remains. The hotel 
servant generally remains an hotel servant, and the same applies 
equally to club servants, gentlemen’s servants, and so on through 
all grades. To this rule exceptions are, of course, not wanting, 
such exceptions being due either to the wish to try another channel 
or to failure in the one selected. We may thus find in the hotel 
those who have fallen in the scale, in the club those who prefer a 
club to a gentleman’s establishment, and in a gentleman’s estab- 
lishment those who have come up in the scale. 

In a large majority of cases gentlemen’s servants are of 
respectable origin, as we shall see if we glance for a moment 
at the quarters from which they are recruited. They come 
as a rule from our country parishes, and from the families 
of servants themselves, such as the families of butlers, coach- 
men, game-keepers, park-keepers, &c.; from the families of small 
tradespeople in country towns, and, to a minor extent, from 
similar families in larger towns, as well as from those of persons 
holding responsible subordinate positions, such as porters to clubs, 
hotels, or banks, or the custodians of parks, galleries, churches, 
or museums. It will be seen, therefore, that the origin of our 
servants is what we should wish it to be, and we will now turn to 
what is by no means an unimportant factor in the case—the 
advantages these persons obtain upon entering service. 

In no country are servants better off than they are in our 
own; nowhere are they so well paid, nowhere are they so well 
fed, nowhere are their comforts so much considered. We will 
take men servants more especially. First there comes the home, 
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a good house to live in, a good room and comfortable bed, both 
kept clean and done up daily for them; fire and light, an ample 
supply of clothes of the best materials, a hall or other room 
where they may sit, and where they have their meals; a pantry 
with every convenience, where they do their work; more liberty, 
perhaps, than in any other walk in life; medical attendance and 
every care in case of sickness ; good wages, which need be lightly 
drawn upon for personal expenses, and where consequently the 
opportunities of saving are many; and lastly, a supply of food 
equal in quality to that which is placed upon their master’s tables, 
and in quantity bearing no corresponding relation to the amount 
of physical exertion required of them. 

The quantity of food consumed by servants is, as we all know, 
the chief source of expense in the maintenance of a household. 
In an ordinary establishment the daily array of meals runs very 
much as follows :—Breakfast, a hash of mutton or beef, varied 
by bacon, eggs, or fish; three hours later, at 11 a.m., beer and 
bread and cheese; an interval of two hours and dinner follows, 
composed of joints of roast meat, vegetables, pudding, and beer 
ad libitum ; at 4.30, tea, with an ample supply of milk, sugar, and 
bread and butter; at 7.30 the mysterious allowance known as 
“‘dishing-up-beer,”” required to fortify the men (and often the 
kitchen servants, if, indeed, it goes no further) for the duties de- 
volving upon them ; and at 9 o’clock a supper of cold or hot meat, 
with a further supply of drink. Such a goodly allowance of food 
must necessarily present a curious contrast to a servant’s previous 
home experience, where meat once a day only was the rule, where 
beer was partaken of sparingly, and where milk and butter were 
regarded in the light of luxuries to be had only at intervals. 
Still, these allowances, liberal as they are, are not to be taken 
exception to. They form one of the inducements of domestic 
service ; but it may be doubted whether those who find daily every- 
thing prepared for them in the way of a most liberal board, 
without the exercise of any care or forethought on their part, often 
contrast the more mysterious relations of value received and 
services rendered, or consider that each male servant costs his 
employer rarely less and generally more than £100 annually. 
We have no wish, however, to lay undue stress upon the cost of 
the servant ; this item is, more or less, a fixed quantity regulated 
by the standard of wages and the butcher’s prices, and those who 
embark in large households can have no difficulty in approximating 
the probable outlay. 

With such advantages as these, it may appear strange that any 
difficulty is experienced in finding good servants, and that when 
found there should be any difficulty in keeping them. There are, 
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however, many causes which operate against both points. Some 
of these the head of a household may control, but others may lie 
beyond his power. Bad training at the outset, in an establish- 
ment of inferior tone, he cannot easily remedy, nor can he avert 
the bickerings and petty quarrels below stairs which are such a 
fruitful source of discomfort both to master and to man. He 
cannot alter the natural characteristics of a class, neither can he 
altogether eradicate the evils belonging to a lower grade of the 
community. Yet there are many ways—to be referred to pre- 
sently—in which he may do much to mitigate the evils we so often 
hear spoken of, and in none probably more so than by the exercise 
of a wise discrimination. No error of judgment is greater in 
dealing with servants than to expect of them the attributes we 
look for naturally in persons of our own walk in life; yet this is 
an error into which we are all prone to fall. 

How, then, do the complaints stand that we hear against ser- 
vants, when we contrast them with the existing conditions of 
domestic service? The commonest form of complaint is that the 
ethical standard of servants is exceedingly low, and we will there- 
fore take this contention first as lying at the root of the whole 
matter. 

We are prepared to admit that the moral sense possessed by 
numbers of servants is not of a high order, but the surroundings 
of their position are sufficient largely to account for this. They 
are for ever spending not their own but that which is the property 
of others, whether we take that property as soap and soda, candles 
and comestibles, or what not. Human beings are not given to 
look upon other people’s property in the same light as they 
look upon their own. A professional man travelling at his own 
expense travels cheaply, but at the expense of another generally 
the reverse of economically. So with domestic servants: they 
spend, but do not buy; everything is ready to their hands and 
nothing to pay for, and this of itself is not only apt to beget a 
certain indifference for the property of others, but is also demo- 
ralising in that it blunts the perceptions regarding waste. The 
waste in large households is always considerable, often terrible ; 
the land of plenty is not the land of economy, but the atmosphere 
of the former is that surrounding servants. There is consequently 
a growing tendency to disregard waste as a sin; the waste does 
not react upon themselves, and is consequently imperceptible ; it 
is constantly going on at their master’s tables and at their own, 
and their eyes become blinded to it, not because they cannot 
realise that to waste is to sin, but because they become inured to 
it by custom. Another indication of the effect that surroundings 
have upon servants is supplied by the fact of their being generally 
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improvident. They have but a meagre idea of the value of the 
things they use or consume, because they never have to pay for 
them, but when the time comes that they have to provide for 
themselves, a lamentable exhibition of their want of experience is 
too often the result. We know how often it happens that servants 
who have contrived to save a little, lose their all on setting up for 
themselves. Want of business ability may account for a part of 
the want of success which terminated in their ruin, but their 
previous training and the easy conditions of their lives as servants 
rendered them unable to count the cost before setting out. 

The constant temptations to which servants are exposed is 
another point which bears upon the contention. Take, for in- 
stance, the question of perquisites. Human nature is human 
nature. The more dripping the cook can get into her pans, the 
more shillings there will be in her pocket. We heard the other 
day of a cook who on the death of his master threw up his hands 
saying, ‘“‘ Oh, if my master had but lived another year, 1 should 
have been able to retire on my earnings.” These so called earn- 
ings were not the accumulation of wages but the result of 
perquisites, as it was subsequently found that meat largely in 
excess of what was required had been ordered for the purpose of 
adding to the store of dripping. The savings were there- 
fore the result of crime, but the crime was the outcome of the 
system of perquisites. To the cook’s mind the words—‘ Thou 
shalt not steal’’ probably had a direct meaning, but the amassing 
of money by accumulating dripping in this way was by no means 
associated with the breaking of the eighth commandment; the 
dripping was a perquisite of the place, the rest was lost sight of. 

But the question of perquisites does not stop here. The scul- 
lery maid may make what she can of the bones, the skins, and the 
feathers, her gains being determined by the prices the ragman is 
ready to pay, but in the case of upper servants the tradesman 
comes in. The larger the bill against the master, the larger the 
gratuity, and therefore there is something to be made on both 
hands—from the dripping, and from the butcher in return for the 
amount of meat supplied. If the gratuity is not sufficiently 
liberal, the custom may go elsewhere, while the dripping remains 
a constant quantity. Here is a case of this, and by no means a 
singular one. The managers of a retail business were accustomed 
to send gratuities to housekeepers at Christmas time. These 
gratuities varied in amount according to the volume of business 
transacted at the house. A half-sovereign being deemed suffi- 
cient in one case it was forwarded, but the next morning it 
was returned with a note saying that unless the amount was 
doubled the custom would be withdrawn. The writer of the 
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note did not consider that her recompense was adequate to the 
length of the bill she had heiped to run up; there appeared to 
her mind nothing dishonest in increasing the bill or in taking 
a gratuity for having done so, the two points met in the gratuity 
—the gratuity was merely a perquisite. It is strange how the 
moral perceptions in this way become clouded even with persons 
who would scorn the charge of dishonesty. Among domestic 
servants a code of honour appears often to exist which fixes 
honesty on the one hand and dishonesty on the other, but 
which allows a large intervening space between the two. In 
this debatable land honesty and dishonesty meet, and become 
so intermixed by custom, that neither is any longer definable. 
But how false is such a condition. In no case can honesty and 
dishonesty be direct and indirect at one and the same time. 
To be honest is one thing, dishonest another; it is impossible 
to combine honesty and dishonesty in one action. We hear the 
expression “ gross dishonesty” applied in certain instances, but 
dishonesty is a fixed term which remains unaltered by the addi- 
tion of the word gross. Gross may have connection with the 
extent of the crime, but the dishonest act remains the dishonest 
act, which, according to the generally accepted standard of ethics, 
could not by any possibility of means be construed into an 
honest one. It seems indeed idle to press such obvious conclu- 
sions; but that which to ourselves appears contrary to common © 
sense, we shall show to present no insurmountable difficulties in 
certain cases. Here is one by way of illustration, showing how 
an honest person may become entirely blinded by a false asso- 
ciation of ideas, and how dishonesty and honesty may become 
entangled in the otherwise honest mind. A stable - servant 
received, twice a year, as a part of his livery, a dark blue coat 
and a coloured waistcoat, which was a distinguishing mark of 
the livery in question. He remained in the situation thirteen 
years. At the end of that period a change occurred and another 
person paid the bills. On looking through the tailor’s bill for 
liveries, it was noticed that a blue waistcoat to match the coat 
had been supplied regularly. It was never worn, it did not 
form a part of the livery; nevertheless, twenty-six waistcoats 
had been supplied by the tailor, and accepted by the servant, 
though he allowed he had no use for them. But twenty-six 
waistcoats are worth something, and they were therefore disposed 
of for the benefit of the servant and the tailor, and to the 
detriment of the master. The servant in this case fulfilled all 
the requirements of a good servant, as defined at the opening 
of this paper, yet it never occurred to him that he was doing 
wrong in disposing twice a year, for his own benefit, of articles 
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he never put on, and still further that he was doing wrong in 
not bringing to his master’s notice the fact that articles were 
being supplied for which he had no need. The argument in the 
servant’s mind was this—the clothes he received were a part of 
his wages, the waistcoats a part of the clothes, and therefore, at 
the expiration of the proper period, to be disposed of for his 
personal benefit. But if the tailor had supplied shirts to the 
value of the waistcoats, the wrong done to the master would 
have been no greater, and by the servant no less. 

In the supply of clothes to servants there often occur trans- 
actions unknown to the master, which cannot be considered as 
tending towards honesty. It happens, perhaps more often than 
some of us have an idea of, that a servant retains his new 
livery intact by wearing his old one. When the six months have 
expired and a second new suit is due to him, he produces the 
unworn livery; the rest is a matter of arrangement. Again, with 
each suit of livery and clothes, a servant receives a pair of 
under-garments, or from three to four pairs in the course of 
the year. After he has been ten years in service he has there- 
fore received at least thirty pairs. What has become of them? 
Have they been passed over the counter, and passed back again ? 
If so, the transaction is not an honest one; but the responsibility 
for it, in not having made arrangements for granting an allow- 
ance in lieu of under-garments after, say, the first year, lies largely 
with the master. 

And this brings us to another fact which should not be lost 
sight of in considering the moral standard of servants—the con- 
stant temptations to which they are necessarily, and we might 
add unnecessarily, exposed. The temptation to use for their own 
benefit that which is provided for another purpose is always pre- 
sent. This temptation may not be directly given way to, but the 
constant spending of other people’s goods, even though in the 
main such expenditure is for those people’s benefit, leads to a 
liberal construction being placed upon the difference between meum 
and tuum. We all know, for instance, with what liberality beer is 
given away, and how friends are asked in and entertained. Objec- 
tion may not be made to a certain amount of hospitality in this 
way, but the master’s interests in the property thus dispensed is 
often lost sight of, and the property itself is more often than not 
spoken of as “ ours.”” The gentleman who, in a case reported in 
the papers some time since, prosecuted his servant for giving away 
things in this manner, was no doubt perfectly justified in doing so, 
but it must have been a curious awakening for the servant to find 
himself suddenly convicted in Court for an act which he had 
hitherto looked upon as within his right. Had the master given 
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away to a beggar in the street a hat belonging to the servant, his 
action would have been no worse than that for which the servant 
was convicted. In the master’s mind the difference between mine 
and thine was no doubt sharply defined, but in the servant’s long 
usage had blinded him to the difference, and his morality had 
consequently suffered. 

We have said enough to show the direction in which some of the 
faults may be found that lie at the root of the question. To 
combat these faults is no doubt difficult enough, if not in some 
instances altogether beyond our power. We may do much to 
regulate our households, but we cannot revolutionize either habit, 
or what has become custom by the growth of years. There is 
much to be said on the responsibility attaching to the head of an 
establishment for such laxity of moral perception as has been 
pointed out. The saying—like father, like son—is often true as 
regards a man’s servants. To make servants comfortable, to give 
them good food and good wages, is not sufficient ; that alone will 
not ensure an orderly and contented household. There must be 
education, and much of that education must come from example. 
Bad tone, unguarded conversation, fast living, the use of bad 
language, hastiness of temper, not to mention other and darker 
characteristics, are reflected in other forms below stairs, and re- 
flected with interest. A man employing servants, few or many, 
has a responsibility upon his shoulders often treated with indiffer- 
ence. There is something more entailed upon us than the mere 
bodily comfort of those who serve us; there is something more to 
be looked to than the performance, for our benefit, of certain 
specific duties in return for so much wage. The one side has 
duties equally with the other, and the moral obligations of the 
employer are no less real than those of the servant. The demo- 
cratic tendencies of the day may account for an altered tone 
among servants, and increase the difficulties we experience in 
finding suitable persons to serve us. The direction in which these 
tendencies are leading may be a matter of opinion, but the ques- 
tion whether they be for the ultimate good of the community or 
not, forms no portion of our subject. Indications are by no means 
wanting that the difficulties of all employers of labour are increas- 
ing year by year; but in the clamour for universal liberty we may 
well ask—who is free? If, however, we turn away from the brink 
of the problem which ceases not to occupy the minds of men, and 
the solution of which seems far distant, we shall be able to find in 
the unrest of society at large, and that of our own environment 
more especially, the causes which have a direct effect upon the 
class who discharge the menial duties of our homes. 

‘ We are what we are,” said the servant Thomas Trusty in 1711, 
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*‘ according to the example of our superiors”; and in the picture 
we have of servants in those days we have a distinct reflection of 
the manners and customs of their employers. What is true of 
the past is true also of the present. We live, in the close of this 
nineteenth century, at a more rapid rate than at any previous 
period of our own or the world’s history. Science has annihilated 
distance. Days, weeks, nay, years are all too short for what is 
compressed into their narrow span, and what, in our race, alike 
after money as after pleasure, we are endeavouring still further 
to compress into them. We must ever do more; ever go faster ; 
a feverish haste illumines the countenances of an exclusive set ; 
science must outstrip science in its efforts to serve; duty, honour, 
health, are sacrified in the race ; while in the vanity, which is the 
motive power, there is a restlessness which brooks no interference, 
which knows no contentment, and which flies from peace for fear 
of dullness. That which affects one class in the first instance is 
seldom confined exclusively to that class. Sooner or later we shall 
find it permeating elsewhere. This is no less true of that which 
is bad than of that which is good. If the pursuit of excitement 
becomes the rule of our lives, we may see in its reflection the 
effects upon those about us, and realise then that the cause of 
more than one of the faults of which we complain lies all the while 
at our own doors. 

We are compelled to leave untouched many of the ramifications 
of our subject, but we cannot close this paper without referring to 
one point where it seems possible to avert much annoyance and 
expense. As really good and reliable servants are, and always 
have been, difficult to find, so, it would appear, there are always 
large numbers seeking situations who are altogether undesirable. 
Much of our trouble with servants comes from our admitting bad 
servants into our households, and this is brought about by those 
who, getting rid of questionable servants themselves, pass them 
on with characters in which faults and delinquencies are slurred 
over if not altogether suppressed. In giving these so-called 
characters, some are actuated by fears of possible and imaginary 
consequences to themselves, and others by a feeling that it is 
uncharitable to stand in the way of a servant obtaining another 
place. There may be instances where help to obtain a fresh start 
may be an act of kindness, but this act of kindness should not be 
purchased at the cost of suppressing the truth. The dismissal of 
@ servant with a chance of being out of place for some time may 
be punishment enough, but the fair avowal of the reasons, when 
asked, will be found in the end the most charitable course both to 
the servant and to the employer. 
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Wuat Character is, and how we come to know it, are apparently 
elementary questions, which are yet paradoxically difficult to 
answer. For Character means Personality, and Personality may 
be felt but cannot be explained. It is one of those conceptions 
which are apt under analysis to disappear, like the intangible 
creations of Hawthorne which he himself describes as fading in a 
strong white light; and if we ask whether there can be and how 
there can be a knowledge of Character, the answers are discordant 
and conflicting. According to common views, knowledge of cha- 
racter is a special sense, independent of conerete experiences. Yet 
the novelist and dramatist are frequently bidden to study, as 
though an increased experience would render their character- 
drawing stronger and truer. We are unhesitating in our judgments 
that such or such a person, in a romance or a drama, is or is not 
true to nature. Yet our aphorisms on the subject simultaneously 
tell us that we should and should not be guided by first impres- 
sions ; that we know ourselves better than others, and yet that 
we must pray to have the gift to see ourselves as others see us. 
Education, history, literature, all demand a special acquaintance 
with the characteristic types of humanity. Yet we have apparently 
nothing better to offer as a theory of Character than empirical 
observations, or a fortuitous study of certain well-marked types. 
The celebrated Caracteres of La Bruyére clearly come under 
some such description. They were avowedly founded on the 
7Oxot xapaxripes Of Theophrastus, the Lesbian littératewr, with 
reference to whom Aristotle is said to have remarked that the 
Lesbian wines are the sweetest. But though La Bruyére trans- 
lated his Greek predecessor, his own studies were in reality less 
of types than of individuals. Theophrastus merely attempted to 
delineate certain ethical types with obviously didactic purpose ; 
La Bruyére wrote also sketches of contemporaries, thinly veiled 
under names taken from the plays and romances of the day, with 
exquisite literary skill, it is true, but with an equal measure of 
what his friends might call esprit and finesse, and%his enemies 
simple malice. The caractéres were extremely clever, and ex- 
tremely desultory. They abounded in just and fine observation 
of the peculiarities of the author’s countrymen, but the observa- 
tion was at best superficial and the art too much that of the 
photographer. As a literary performance, they probably deserve 
all the praise which has been liberally bestowed on them. They 
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not only form in themselves some of the very best specimens of 
classical French, but they served as examples for much of the 
writing of Addison and Steele. But as a permanent contribution 
to the study of character, their value is very small. As one of La 
Bruyére’s critics remarked, he is trop descendu dans le particulier. 
It is pleasant to read a minute study of one’s neighbour’s defects, 
but no one pretends that such an exercise of charity is a scientific 
performance. If we are to understand humanity, if we desire to 
get a reasoned basis for the art of education, we want something 
more than the polished essays of a littératewr. Can there be a 
science of Character ? 

To a science of Character there is one contribution which dates 
from quite ancient time, the so-called doctrine of Temperaments. 
It was supposed by the physicians of antiquity that there were 
four primary components of the human body—blood, phlegm, and 
black and yellow bile—and the preponderance of one or the 
other of these in different persons produced their different 
temperaments. Thus, where blood preponderated there existed 
the sanguine temperament; where phlegm, the phlegmatic ; 
where yellow bile, the choleric, while the black bile gave the 
melancholic or atrabilious temperament. The doctrine of Tem- 
peraments served to express the various tendencies of different 
characters; thus the choleric disposed men to be precipitate and 
impetuous, while the melancholic was identified with caution, 
suspense of judgment, and timidity. Or, again, temperaments ex- 
plained the tendency to different diseases. The sanguine was 
liable to inflammatory disorders, while on the other hand it could 
endure a greater amount of blood-letting. The phlegmatic, on 
the contrary, was exposed to such diseases as grow out of low vital 
energy. Ancient though this doctrine is, and though it was 
doubtless connected with absurd views, yet the theory of tempera- 
ments has a great deal to say for itself. Even the somewhat 
arbitrary number of four is supported by modern physiologists. 
It is exemplified in individuals, in races, in different periods of life. 
For example, it may be said that the French are sanguine, the 
English melancholic (they take their pleasures moult tristement, as 
Froissart says), the Spanish and Italians choleric, the German 
phlegmatic. More generally still, the Caucasian race is sanguine, 
the Mongolian melancholic, the Negro phlegmatic, the Malayan 
choleric ; and so, too, the temperaments might be distributed with 
some plausibility among the four periods of human life. Melan- 
cholic is probably a bad term; it should rather be, as Lotze 
suggests, sentimental. For what is meant by the temperament 
in question is a general receptivity of emotions of every kind and 
value, esthetic, imaginative, poetic, &c., together with an indiffer- 
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ence towards bare matter of fact, and little inclination for hard 
work. The sanguine temperament is distinguished by great 
rapidity of change and lively susceptibility. Natural in the case 
of children, and advantageous to the beginnings of culture, it is, 
if found in adults, symptomatic of immaturity, and we call them 
grown-up children. So too, again, the phlegmatic temperament, 
the natural temper of advanced age, is distinguished by slow, but 
not necessarily weak, powers of reaction, while the choleric means, 
according to Lotze, a one-sided activity and great energy in single 
directions. Its fine effect is called steadiness and firmness, its 
uncomely aspect is described as obstinacy. The fact is that the 
various affections of the mind can be classed as either strong or 
weak, swift or slow. Different combinations of these at once give 
us the four temperaments. Strong and quick means the choleric ; 
strong and slow, the melancholic or sentimental ; weak and quick, 
the sanguine; weak and slow, the phlegmatic. Moreover, the 
temperaments are clearly connected with, or dependent on a 
physical basis, not however, so far as we can see, on the consti- 
tution of the brain, but rather on the habitual condition of the in- 
ternal and visceral organs, and the colouring they give to feeling. 
Closely connected with these attempts to distinguish character 
is the effort to distinguish between the mental characteristics of 
the two sexes. This is a very difficult subject, on which one 
naturally shrinks from being dogmatic. But we may begin with a 
few certain physical facts. Just as the average woman is not so 
tall as the man, and does not weigh so much, so, too, in the same 
proportions does she eat less and drink less, breathe less and is— 
so we are told—less easily suffocated. The pulse of woman is 
quicker than that of man; her blood is not only less in quantity, 
but also of lighter specific gravity, and contains fewer red cor- 
puscles. In physical configuration there is a striking difference. 
A man’s body forms an oval, with its greatest diameter through the 
shoulders ; a woman’s body is an oval, which is widest across the 
hips. The woman has the more undulating outlines, the man a 
more angular build. Perhaps it is not wholly fanciful to found on 
this last fact the conclusion that while women, because they have 
a greater bodily likeness to one another, have a greater conformity 
also to a general mental type, men tend to be more individual and 
less similar in their characters. But, of course, it is only of a 
general tendency that we can speak in this reference. When we 
come to special mental characteristics, which distinguish the two 
sexes, we are involved in controversy. It is with great hesitation 
that I venture to propound the few following propositions; and I 
only do so because they, or something like them, have been put 
forward by great authorities.* There is probably no particular 
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difference in the intellectual capacity between men and women; 
the apparent difference is generally due to the difference in emotional 
interests and the way in which these interests have prescribed the 
course of their intellectual lives. There is no subject, perhaps, 
which a woman could not understand, but there are many things 
in which women could never learn to be interested. It is absurd 
to say, as has been said sometimes, that a man is attracted by the 
universal and a woman by the particular. As a matter of fact, it 
is clearly the woman who has a delicate instinct for generalizing 
and is disinclined to individualize. But a man loves to analyze 
striking phenomena, to find out what they mean, and what relation 
they bear to the general order of Nature. It is the characteristic 
of the woman to hate analysis, and to prefer the contemplation of 
some artistically complete whole. Most mechanical inventions 
have been made by men; on the other hand, the manipulation of 
them is more successful in the hands of women. Masculine effort 
depends upon the conviction that general and abstract principles 
have a peculiar sanctity, while the feminine faith is that no general 
principle or form has an independent value, but that this value 
belongs to the concrete and living reality founded upon such prin- 
ciples. This is, probably, what is sometimes meant by saying that 
women are more practical than men. In them there is at all 
events the preponderance of a living tact over scientific analysis. 
They employ a thousand delicate technical devices in their daily 
work; but they can with difficulty explain, they can only show 
what they have so skilfully accomplished. As a rule, it appears 
difficult for a woman to acquiesce in a suspense of judgment because 
the evidence bearing on the particular question is avowedly insuffi- 
cient ; they have a happy faith that there is some answer to every 
puzzle. It is also an old and true remark that women can much 
more easily suit themselves to new conditions of life, to a different 
rank in society and changes of fortune, whilst it is hardly possible 
for a man to efface the signs of his early training. Acquired habits 
have a stronger hold on him, and when the accustomed order is 
interrupted—when he cannot begin work at the same time as usual, 
or cannot have his dinner at the normal and expected moment— 
his general comfort is much more greatly disturbed. Of the four 
temperaments given above, it is clear that the sanguine and senti- 
mental belong more conspicuously to woman, while the evidences 
of a phlegmatic and choleric disposition in woman strike one as 
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The most serious attempt to make a science of Character is fur- 
nished by phrenology. The main position of the phrenologist, if 
scientifically stated, is this: that the different energies of the mind 
are associated with distinct portions of the cerebral substance, and 
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vary in degree as they are large and small. From this we advance 
to the position that every mental quality has its distinct organ, 
and thence the transition is easy to the popular form of phrenology 
which attempts to discover bumps on the skull significant of the 
prominence of particular organs, and therefore of particular pro- 
pensities. When once the rein is given to this kind of speculation, 
there is no end to the vagaries to which it may lead. Hence the 
discredit which has become attached to phrenology, which is due 
not so much to the original principle (for which, doubtless, much 
might be said), as to the deductions which have been drawn from it. 
The phrenologist first makes a division between affective faculties, 
which are more or less concerned with emotions and feelings, and 
intellectual faculties. The former are placed in the hinder portion 
of the brain, the latter in the anterior. The affective are divided 
into propensities, like amativeness, philoprogenitiveness, comba- 
tiveness, destructiveness, secretiveness, constructiveness, &c., and 
sentiments, such as self-esteem, love of approbation, benevolence, 
veneration, ideality, &c. Then the intellectual faculties fall into 
three groups: first, external senses, like the senses of form, size, 
weight ; secondly, perceptive faculties, like number, order, lan- 
guage, &c.; and, lastly, reflective faculties, such as comparison 
and casuality. And with regard to all of these, the effort of the 
phrenologist is to find each and all not only a name, but also a 
local habitation. There are some forty different faculties in all, 
and consequently some forty different organs. 

It is pretty clear, at the first glance, that such a way of regarding 
mental phenomena moves in a most fanciful and shadowy region. 
But it is worth while to try and see the reasons for this: and why 
it is that this kind of phrenology is scouted alike by the old- 
fashioned psychologist and the modern disciple of nerve-physio- 
logy. The main objection might be put in this form. The 
phrenologist, in his dislike of the one soul and spirit which was 
supposed to direct the various propensities of man, succeeds 
finally in substituting for that one soul a multiplicity of spectral 
souls. He peoples the whole brain with spectres. Each functional 
activity has its own special organ, each its own province and 
sphere of work, and according to this scheme, we have seated in 
the brain a parliament of about forty little men, each of which 
possesses only one single idea, which he is ceaselessly trying to 
assert. Here there are certainly two faulty notions involved. In 
the first place, the unity of the consciousness is wholly broken up. 
After all, each man is an unity, and whether he sees or feels or 
thinks or acts, he does it as a single personality. In the second 
place, there is a strong tendency to personification—a sort of 
anthropomorphism applied to the different faculties of man. Each 
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organ—say benevolence—is considered as if it were a personal 
agent. An illustration may perhaps bring out these points. A 
child falls down in the street and cries piteously, and I am 
sympathetic. Let us speak of this incident in phrenological 
language. The organ of Benevolence is clearly and primarily at 
work in me. But what was the object of my sympathy? A child? 
Then Philoprogenitiveness is also active. How is the child to be 
helped? Shall I show him the way home? Then Locality is 
active. Benevolence having as it were opened the debate with 
the idea, “‘here is some one suffering and help must be given,” a 
host of other organs join. ‘‘ Certainly,” says the organ of Consci- 
entiousness, ‘‘ to help a fellow creature is a duty, and duties must be 
observed.” ‘‘ Dear little child,” says Philoprogenitiveness, ‘‘ I was 
always fond of children.” ‘It will be easy to comfort the little 
thing,”’ says Hope. Then there arises opposition, in the cerebellum 
mainly. ‘‘ Don’t make yourself absurd,” says Love of Approbation. 
“The thing must certainly be well considered,” adds Cautiousness. 
Finally, the impulse of Activity, or something similar, closes the 
debate and gives a decision in favour of rendering help.* Here, 
in this picture of a commonplace incident, we have an exemplifi- 
cation of the two forms of error above mentioned. There is the 
personification—for each organ is practically supposed to think, 
feel, will and act for itself, each one hearing the cry, each seeing 
the child, each imagining the consequences. And there is also the 
endless divisions of what is after all the one self. For it is clear that 
in the phenomenon under investigation my whole brain, my whole 
self was engaged, although in very various degrees of activity. 

To this general objection to the phrenological system may be 
added one or two more special criticisms. Science by no means 
supports the particular localization of organs, for which the 
phrenologist contends. To take only a single instance. Great 
stress is laid on the cerebellum by the phrenologists. Not only 
are the ‘‘bad bumps” (to use the language which has become 
popularized by this school) to be found chiefly in the back of the 
head, but it has been confidently asserted by both Spurzheim and 
Gall that that peculiarly bad propensity known as Amativeness 
has been incontestably proved to have its seat in the cerebellum. 
‘‘ It isimpossible,” says Spurzheim, “‘ to unite a greater number 
of proofs in demonstration of any truth than is presented in this 
case.” Now the modern physiologist roundly denies that this is 
the case. Though the cerebellum is of undeniable importance in 
the life of the individual, its functions are apparently connected 
with the co-ordination of motion, for instance, in walking. There 


* Cf. Lange’s History of Materialism (English edition), vol. iii., pp. 123-4, from 
which the illustration is taken. 
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are many other points also in which science seems to disprove the 
phrenological hypothesis in detail, quite apart from the general 
attitude of objection which it assumes to the theory as a whole. 
That the brain as a whole is the organ of mind is demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of science ; but as soon as we come to the division of 
the brain into “ organs,” and further subdivisions to the extent as 
we have seen of about forty, science remains not only sceptical but 
actively antagonistic. Take one further point. If phrenology be 
taken in one of its most popular senses, as the science which maps 
out the-skull into a number of sections, each labelled with the 
name of a particular propensity or faculty, there is the serious — 
objection that the skull does not obviously correspond in its con- 
figuration with the brain which it-encloses. One of the most 
clearly marked points in the surface of the skull is the coronal 
suture—the sort of break in the skull in the top. But this does 
not correspond with any particular division in the brain itself. 
The fissure of Rolando, which serves to divide the frontal lobes 
from the parietal, is a good deal to the back of the coronal suture. 
But if there is very little or no correspondence between the bony 
prominences of the skull and the econvolutions of the brain, and if 
it is with the latter that mental distinctions are concerned, it is 
clearly of no particular importance to feel the skull for bumps. Of 
course the phrenology alluded to in this reference is only a very 
popular and absurd one; but it is the grave misfortune of phreno- 
logy that it seems to lend a sort of scientific sanction to all sorts 
of chicanery and imposture. It was its merit to have drawn 
particular attention to the connection of mind with material and 
physical functions; but it cannot give us in any true sense a 
science of Character, still less a science of Mind. 

Is it possible, then, to have a science of Character? Only in 
a rather vague fashion, making use of the larger psychological 
divisions, and filling in the wide outlines by concrete experience 
and careful and methodic observation. There is a threefold 
division of mind, into (1) volition (i.e. natural or spontaneous 
energy), (2) emotion, (8) intellect. It would be tolerably safe to 
make a division of character, according as one or the other of 
these three main divisions becomes especially prominent. We can 
have, that is to say, a character which is especially distinguished 
for its natural energy, or one which is remarkable for its emotional 
temperament, or one in which intellectual power is conspicuous. 
This is the principle according to which Professor Bain has ar- 
ranged his study of character in the book which bears this title.* 
The principle is, indeed, somewhat vague, and the divisions are 
too large and comprehensive, and to this may be added the 
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objection that most characters partake of all the three distin- 
guishing classes of energy, emotion, and intellect, and that it is 
rather the relative proportion of the mixture than the presence of 
any one of these conspicuous types which makes the character 
what it is. Still something may, perhaps, be gained by this 
method, if we regard the divisions as expressive rather of types 
than of concrete personalities. 

The energetic type of character, for instance, is a matter of 
almost daily experience. It is one which is not so much dependent 
on its muscular system as it is on its nervous system, especially on 
the nervous system of the brain. As a rule, it may be observed 
that energetic people have a considerable breadth of head and brain, 
especially in the posterior part on each side of the crown, though, 
of course, such an observation is purely empirical. The mental 
characteristics are obvious, such as endurance, industry, activity, 
courage, and self-reliance. But the predominance of the active 
element necessitates the submergence of the emotional element as 
a whole. They are not very sympathetic, these energetic charac- 
ters; they apparently have no time for feeling, and feeling, of 
course, often cuts the sinews of effort. Nor yet is a general far- 
sightedness or a wise outlook over consequences and collateral 
circumstances very easy for the energetic. Their scope is often 
varrow, and their strength is frequently one-sided. Thus, if we 
may put the matter in the form of an illustration, such energetic 
temperaments make admirable assistant masters in a school, but 
not good head-masters. 

The temperament which may be called“ emotional is very 
clearly distinguished from the one which we have been consider- 
ing. Ifthe first depended largely on the quality of the nervous 
matter in the brain, the second, apparently, depends more on 
certain powers or functions of the body. Certain organic processes 
are concerned in emotional phases of mind, for instance, glan- 
dular secretions such as the lachrymal secretion. We know that 
emotional characters are much given to tears. But it is not un- 
usual to find that men of a rounded and full habit of body, who 
are not especially muscular, are emotional in character. With his 
usual acuteness, Shakespeare made Hamlet “fat and scant of 
breath,” though modern actors are too vain to take the hint. In 
an energetic character there is no particular reference to ends of 
activity—in the first instance, at all events; such men act, as it 
were, for the mere pleasure of acting. But emotion guides such 
activity as it renders possible into very specifi¢ channels. Yet it 
would be true to add that activity itself is rather distasteful to the 
emotional man. He requires some powerful occasion before he is 
moved to action. He cannot work unless he is interested. He 
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enjoys a great deal, and, correspondingly, suffers a great deal. He 
is very sanguine, and a great believer. Consequently he has a 
considerable power over others, and very often is a social force. 
He loves art, poetry, and literature, rather than science and 
philosophy. When such a man criticizes he is apt to find certain 
doctrines cold, as though warmth or coldness had any reference to 
the truth or falsity of abstract principles or dogmas. Charles 
James Fox had many of these characteristics as contrasted with 
Pitt, and the Celtic races generally may be safely included in the 
division.* 

It is by no means easy to lay down a series of characteristics 
which belong to the intellectual temperament, because it has 
various forms, which hardly admit of any comprehensive or 
general statement. But, clearly, there are three great powers 
or faculties which belong to intellect. The first of these may be 
styled retentiveness, the second discrimination, the third repro- 
duction. The retentive faculty is, of course, the common attribute 
of all intelligence, knowledge being dependent on the plastic 
property of mind. But where there is great retentiveness, we have 
undoubtedly the material out of which rare intellectual capacities 
are made. Generally, but no means universally, retentiveness as 
a mental gift is due to some emotional interest. We remember 
what we are fond of, whether it be art, or poetry, or philosophy, 
just as we also remember what we hate, such as a distasteful odour 
or a wicked face. This is due to some of the processes connected 
with attention. Retentiveness, however, as an intellectual charac- 
teristic is not necessarily connected with feeling or emotional 
interest: disinterested retentiveness is the best quality of mind, 
because, as a rule, the less the emotion, the greater is the 
pure intellectual force. A good memory, as we say, is three-fourths 
of talent. Discriminative power is equally important for the 
intellectual character. Without discrimination there is no know- 
ledge; knowing a thing is, in a sense, the being able to distinguish 
it from other things, like yet unlike. So too, in a higher sense, 
discriminative power is the ability to analyze, to criticize, to clas- 
sify. There can be no order without it, and therefore no clearness. 
The power to discriminate in the presentation of sense, is that on 
which all perception depends. This power does not equally belong 
to all parts of our frame. If we take the two points of a compass 
aad apply them to various portions of our skin and see how nearly 
the two points may be brought together and yet recognized as two, 
we shall get very different results. The finest discriminative sensi- 
bility seems to belong to the tip of the tongue, which can recognize 
the points as two, even when one twenty-fourth of an inch apart, 
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or the tip of the finger when one twelfth of an inch apart; but if 
we apply the two points to the cheek, or still more to the back, we 
shall find that they may be nearly one inch and a half apart and 
yet they only give the impression of a single point, so long as we 
do not see them. Now the power of intellectual discrimination 
differs in the same way in the case of different persons ; and the 
intellectual character has the same ability in things of the intel- 
lect as the tip of the finger or tongue has in the things of sense. 
Once more, reproductive power is a striking characteristic of the 
intellectual temperament. Just as the retentive power is the gift 
especially of what we call talent, so the reproductive power is the 
gift especially of genius. If we wish to distinguish the two, genius 
and talent, this affords an easy test. The highest intellectual 
endowment is undoubtedly genius, which can above all things 
reproduce, reconstruct, and create anew. When we retain a thing 
in our minds, it is largely due to such associations of ideas as 
depend on contiguity in time or space; we remember things when 
they happened near to one another or existed near one another. 
But reproduction is due to the associations rather of similarity or 
identity. We recognize a thing as the same under different condi- 
tions, and the better we are able to do so, the more gifted we are 
intellectually. Thus a good simile in poetry, a felicitous illustra- 
tion in oratory, a striking analogy in science, are all efforts of 
genius. When Goethe discovered the same structure in a leaf as 
was exhibited in the whole tree, or when Darwin discovered that 
the law which regulated the breeding of pigeons was that which 
on a large scale had presided over the evolution of the whole 
animal world, or when Shakespeare likens the decay of Macbeth’s 
force to ‘‘ the life which has fallen to the sere, the yellow leaf”’—all 
these are indications of the identifying faculty of genius. If we 
have before ascribed certain external characteristics to the various 
temperaments we have been depicting, so, too, to the intellectual 
temperament we can ascribe a certain imperturbability, quietness, 
serenity, a certain detachment from smaller interests, an absence 
of emotional vagary, and an aloofness from the common-place 
activities and the worldly life. But these are probably accidental 
traits, however often they may be observed in men of science and 
philosophers. There is no outer life, no life of purely external 
characteristics, belonging to the man of intellectual temperament, 
for he, above all, leads the life of the Spirit. 
W. i. Courtney. 
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‘THE habits of the working-classes,” said Lord Beaconsfield, ‘ are 
as likely to improve as those of any other class,” and few will 
doubt the truth of that shrewd saying. But the habits of men 
affect their conduct as well as their whole mental and moral con- 
stitution, and therefore the character of their hopes and fears must 
alter with the times. If we may accept the testimony of those old 
labourers whose lives, commenced eighty years ago, and who yet 
live to narrate their experiences, the character and conduct as well 
as the material position of labouring men, especially in the rural 
districts, has immensely improved. No doubt the oldest of these 
old witnesses were born at a period of singular depression in the 
fortunes of the class referred to, since the early part of the present 
century was a wretched epoch for the poor. But however that may 
be, a slight acquaintance with the social history of the people is 
sufficient to show, not only the great disparity of their condition at 
different periods, but also to make manifest the fact that pro- 
gress has not always been continuous. Food was more abundant, 
for example, in the first half of the last century than it became 
fifty years later, and extreme poverty was less common. 

It is not at all certain that the same may not be said of the time 
when Chaucer wrote and Wat Tyler and his friends conspired, as 
compared with several other periods before and after. But 
whether that be true or not, it cannot be a matter of indifference 
to compare the aspiring and conspiring working-man of the 
fourteenth century with his successor of the present time. 

It hasoften been stated that “‘a vote” and acowstood high amongst 
the aspirations of modern rural labourers, who have obtained the 
one though most of them still wait for the other, and seem likely 
to wait sometime. No doubt Mr. Broadhurst would tell us that 
the hopes and desires of town labourers comprehended better 
dwellings, and an improved environment generally. But these 
various objects need not be set forth in detail, and in fact nine- 
teenth century desires are made so familiar by the repetitions of 
the press that the longings and ambitions of the fourteenth 
century seem to offer a better prospect of something novel. At 
any rate the story of Wat Tyler and his cause will explain the 
grievances which drove into rebellion a most peaceful body of men, 
and it will show too their method of conducting such an enterprise. 
It will inform us whether they had more or less cause for resisting 
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law and order than the heroes of certain recent conflicts which 
they have rushed into for the purpose of braving the police. We 
shall see whether Wat Tyler was a mere seeker after notoriety or 
not. We shall besides receive an instructive lesson in the man- 
ners and habits of our predecessors, including King Richard and 
his advisers, and Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and others of that class. 

Mr. C. E. Maurice, author of the Lives of English Popular 
Leaders in the Middle Ages, was the first biographer who gave 
due honour to the character and cause of Wat Tyler and John 
Ball. But in spite of Mr. Maurice’s volume, and notwithstanding 
Mr. Freeman and Mr. Stubbs, even the best educated portion of 
the community is, perhaps, too little familiar with the insurrection 
of the peasantry which those men led. A short account therefore 
is here offered of the rebellion of 13881, and of the widespread 
disaffection which occasioned it. 

During several centuries before and after the Conquest, the 
Church had been the constant champion of the rights and freedom 
of the working-classes. But the Church became corrupt and ‘so 
enormously wealthy that at the time of the outbreak of the peasant 
rebellion it owned by far the largest part of the land of England, 
and therefore controlled the largest number of serfs. In Wat 
Tyler’s county of Kent, Archbishop Sudbury was regarded as the 
arch-oppressor of the people, and this will account for the special 
bitterness of their feeling against him at the time of the rebellion. 

The general reader would hardly care for a disquisition on the 
state of the small landowners at various periods, from the Conquest 
to the year 1381. All that is required here seems to be the 
briefest possible statement of the actual position of the serfs at the 
time of the rebellion, and a little before it. The details necessary 
for the purpose must of course be taken from contemporary 
records, or from such compilations as the History of Agriculture 
by Mr. Rogers, or Eden’s History of the Poor. But neither of 
these voluminous works supplies such a graphic picture of medi- 
eval peasant life as that which exists in Sir John Cullum’s 
History of Hawsted, in which the affairs and management of a 
great estate are portrayed at a time when the rural labourers 
formed the greater portion of what we should now define—not 
very accurately perhaps—as the working-classes. 

In the thirty-third year of Edward III.’s reign, a few years 
before the revolt, the parish of Hawsted in Suffolk, comprising 
2,252 acres, was owned by two lords of the manor, the Abbot of 
St. Edmondsbury, an absentee, and Sir William Middleton, who 
resided at Hawsted. The family at the Hall were evidently kindly 
folk, as we learn by their feastings and bounties, and not incon- 
siderable bequests to the poor. The customs of estates and the 
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character of landowners naturally varied as much then as they 
do now. 

At that time William Tollemache (an ancestor, probably, of one 
of the best of living landlords) held of Sir William Middleton 
the Manor of Bokenham, and his widow Cecilia was one of those 
who bequeathed some useful doles to the poorer tenantry. Sir 
William Middleton lived towards the close of the period of the 
medizval great proprietors whose estates were farmed by servile 
hands, the produce being consumed by their great households of 
retainers and domestics. The decay of this powerful class who, 
except when some iron hand like the Conqueror’s restrained them, 
ruled the country as well as their estates, and ruled the latter on 
a model of their own, proceeded gradually as the privileges of their 
tenants increased. At the time when their power was waning, 
after the rebellion, the number of their retainers was reduced. 

A great proprietor on coming to his estate had been in the 
habit of summoning the tenants to a manor court to learn the 
number of the servile occupiers and the services due from them, 
and to ascertain the value of the pasture and arable of his estates, 
and the number of his parks, mansion houses, mills, fish-ponds, 
&c. &c. The shire-reeves, or, on the forfeiture or reversion of an 
estate to the crown, the King’s escheator, obtained the same 
information by means of an inquisition composed of the freeholders 
of the country. It was now found that the medieval home-farm 
could not always be cultivated profitably, on account of the small 
value of the accustomed services, and the heavy outlay that must 
therefore be incurred for wages; and accordingly the farming of 
the great estates by bailiffs was gradually abandoned. 

With the help of a little reading between the lines the causes 
of the decay and wreck of feudalism, and of the improved position 
of the working-classes, may be readily discovered in the attractive 
pages of the History of Hawsted. It appears that a great part of 
the parish consisted of arable land, as, indeed, the greater part 
of Suffolk does at the present time. Sir William Middleton held 
572 acres of the ploughed land in his own hands, 50 acres of 
meadow, 40 acres of wood; and pasture for 12 horses, 24 cows, 
and 12 oxen. There were on his estate 32 free tenants and 11 
“customary tenants,’ who paid rent in money, and rendered 
services in addition. A tenant of this class, named Thomas Franc, 
paid 20s. a year and 4d. as a Christmas offering, together with 
one cock and eleven hens for the replenishing of his lord’s stock 
of poultry. He is a typical example of a class whose privileges 
were gradually increasing. It is impossible to repress energy, and 
Franc evidently possessed a kind of energy which made his fortune 
though he was but a customary tenant, one of the eleven nativi 
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or custumarii on a medieval farm, an unfree serf, saleable and 
devisable with the land on which he was born. It appears by the 
narrative that he held two farms, one of 30 acres in extent, for 
which he paid 30s. rent, an annual offering of 4d., a cock and 
eleven hens, besides rendering personal services according to 
custom. A hundred years earlier a feudal tenant in Franc’s 
position would have held less land probably, and would have paid 
for it by service only ; a money payment would have formed no 
part of the transaction. 

The acres of the medieval great proprietor yielded food, but 
almost nothing in the shape of coin. Franc, however, had the 
handling of money, and paid some to his lord, while some stuck 
to his own fingers. At that time both landlord and tenant re- 
quired cash, as the popular poem, the Vision of Piers Plowman, 
which exposed the corruptions of the fourteenth century in an 
allegory as famous in its day as the Pilgrim’s Progress, assures us. 
A middle class was scarcely formed in Edward III.’s reign, or 
that of his successor, but the labouring people, like Franc, who 
were fascinated by such characters of this famous poem as “‘ Do 
Wel,” “Do Bet,” and ‘‘ Do Best,” were made of the stuff which, 
like leavened dough, will rise and swell above its original level 
through the quality of its materials. Piers Plowman is a charac- 
ter in the poem itself, and his name connects him specially with 
agricultural labour which was then the leading industry. But 
besides “‘dyking” and “delving,” ‘sowing’ and “ threshing,” 
Piers Plowman was a “ weaver” and “ wynder in taillories craft 
and tynkeries craft.”* He shines in this popular poem, which was 
written just before Chaucer’s picture of the Canterbury Pilgrims, 
as an early English teacher of the sacredness of labour, especially 
manual labour. Mr. Carlyle himself was not more earnest in 
extolling the desire and ability for labour than Piers Plowman, 
the satirist of luxury, and specially of clerical corruption, greed, 
and excessive landowning like that of Archbishop Sudbury, the 
béte noir of the coming revolt. 

Any close student of the social problems of those times and of 
the conduct of the people in regard to them, particularly in re- 


ference to their method of shaking off the yoke of personal bond- | 


age, will at once comprehend the position of a tenant like 
France. It will be observed that he held two or three times the 
area that would have been at one time allotted to a ‘‘ customary 
tenant,”’ and as he could not render the services of two or three 
men, he paid rent partly in cash. Farms, in fact, were already 
enlarging under the natural law which lifted a man of energy above 
his fellows. As to the service, he was bound to mow four days 


* Wright’s second edition of the Vision of Piers Plowman, vol. i., p. 110. 
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for his lord, to reap for him eight days, receiving for these 
labours a wheaten loaf, fifteen to the bushel, and two herrings, 
at 9 o’clock am. But we have now to notice an innovation 
which a landowner of the reign of Stephen would have viewed 
with dismay. Franc held, it appears, another messuage of 
15 acres besides the 80 acres, paying for it 12s., a silver offering, 
some cocks and hens, four days’ reaping, and four days’ mowing. 
It is clear that he had been allowed to better his condition, most 
probably as a personal favour to a man who deserved promotion 
and seemed in every way promising. That which happens con- 
tinually now on all well-managed estates must, in the nature of 
things, have occasioned a continuous though slow change in the 
Middle Ages. Norman oppression and contempt of agriculture 
thrust down the various grades of tenants which the English 
thanes had recognized long before the Conquest to a uniform 
level of servitude, till, in better times, the natural dissimilarity of 
the sturdy bowmen and ploughmen who fought as well as farmed 
for their lords, produced a disparity of classes and changes easily 
recognized when once effected, but not easy to describe in their 
progress. 

It is clear that Franc had undertaken more days’ reaping and 
mowing for Sir William than he could possibly perform, and yet 
we are sure that the lord of the manor had his money’s worth of 
the bargain, since all such matters were arranged in those days 
with the utmost precision. Among the changes easy to recognize, 
we find that Franc’s predecessors had been absolutely servile; he 
had already become partly free, and his sons would be absolutely 
so at no distant date. Moreover, he could hire labour. 

Sir William’s harvest was reaped and gathered in with speed 
unknown in these days, by a combination of 2444 reapers and 
44 pitchers, who put the sheaves on the waggons, and all these 
men, and the “‘half a man”—an expression still used in the 
Eastern counties to designate a lad doing half a man’s task 
within the day—were tenants and labourers of the manor. Franc 
solved his problem by hiring men to perform the extra work he 
had undertaken ; so that a class of free paid labourers had arisen. 
It is evident, from the History of Hawsted, that the ferment of a 
new state of society had been introduced into the dull and dead 
monotony of the peasant’s earlier lot. It is evident, from the 
lively picture of the harvesters at Hawsted, that a very small 
privilege, even an extra herring allowed during some years by the 
Lady Cecilia Tollemache, might become a sort of moral right. 
Let us imagine the harvesters entering the fields, intent upon the 
lord’s corn and expecting the herring at 9 a.m. The younger men, 
twenty or twenty-five years old, had never missed the herring, but 
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presently, instead of its welcome sputtering over the field fire on a 
wooden fork, they meet with denial. We know what would happen. 
They would swarm about for hours, like agitated bees. It would 
not pay the lord or his head reaper, the foreman of the harvest, to 
occasion such a grievance, and the herring would become sub- 
stantially a right by prescription and long usage. The Ladies 
Cecilias have, as they desired, mended the meals of millions, 
and they have played another réle, without knowing it, as the 
greatest and best innovators who have caused unfelt revolutions 
unaccompanied by violence. 

The cheerful story of the harvest at Hawsted, as well as the 
administration of the estate generally, must not be reproduced 
here, but we must give the average of the wheat crop of the excel- 
lent corn-growing land of that parish, on account of the light it 
sheds on the condition-of-the-people question. An average yield of 
wheat was from six to nine bushels per head, and the yield was 
good in the latter half of the fourteenth century, when the country 
enjoyed what looks very much like a cycle of productive harvests. 
It is evident that there was no lack of food in 1881, and that Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion must have been for freedom, not for food. The 
diminished population in the great plagues of 1840 and 1348, the 
death of landowners and labourers, and the consequent enlarge- 
ment of farms were followed by a series of good harvests, and the 
usual rebound which follows such events. Wages, therefore, rose 
in spite of the Statute of Labourers, while the towns flourished and 
offered, in their freedom and their privileges, a rescue for the rural 
serfs. Mr. Maurice has given a very clear description of the sym- 
pathy and cousinship existing between the urban and rural popu- 
lations. The time had ripened for the appearance of a great social 
and religious reformer in the person of John Wycliffe. The heaviest 
blow struck by Wycliffe at the power of the clergy is described by 
Knighton in the following lament :—‘‘ He translated the Scriptures 
from Latin into the English, not the angelic tongue, whence it 
becomes by his means common and more open to laymen, and thus 
the Gospel pearl is scattered and trampled upon by swine.” The 
scattering in question took place at the hands of a mission sent 
forth from the University of Oxford, and composed of Wycliffe’s 
priests, as Mr. Maurice calls them. John Ball, the stirring 
preacher, embraced the doctrines of the great Reformer through 
their influence, and was thrown into prison more than once by 
Sudbury himself when Bishop of London, and prohibited from 
preaching in the churches, a privilege enjoyed by him as one of the 
class of churchmen known as parochial chaplains. These are 
matters, however, of common history, and Wat Tyler and his cause 
must not be delayed, except by a reference to the peculiarities of the 
counties which were most disturbed. 
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The superiority of Kent and its people in early times has been 
acknowledged by many writers, and was, no doubt, partly due to 
the founding of the earliest monastery in England by St. Augustine 
at Canterbury, and to the institution at that capital of the Church 
Councils and of the first written laws. But Kent enjoyed other 
advantages. The inaccessible Weald extended over great part of 
that county and of Sussex and Surrey, and, according to Mr. 
Furley (Weald of Kent, p. 373) and Hasted (History of Kent, vol. i., 
p- 184), the people acquired privileges which were not recognized 
elsewhere, in districts where the control of the superior landlords 
was more easily maintained. The following curious appeal ad- 
dressed by King John in 1207 to the inhabitants of the Weald of 
Sussex, may be quoted in proof of the long-established indepen- 
dence of that district :— 


The King, to all earls, barons, knights, and freeholders of the county of Sussex, 
greeting. 

We pray you for the love of us to assist us now in carrying our timber to Lewes, 
resting assured that we ask this not as a right but as a favour, nor is it our will that 
the same may be turned into a prejudice ; and so act in this that we may have cause to 
thank you. ; 


Hasted records further that in the time of Edward III. the land- 
lords of the Weald made some important concessions to their 
tenantry, when they handed over to them the right of cutting wood 
as they pleased. In the most tyrannous epochs of Norman rule, 
Kentish freedom suffered reverses which are recorded in the pages 
of Hasted and Furley, and which could not be clearly traced in the 
few sentences we can devote to the subject here. At first the serfs 
of churchmen enjoyed special privileges, and the Abbot of St. 
Augustine’s mild rule must have increased their privileges. Then 
we find the monks, more wealthy and more arbitrary, struggling 
like other employers to keep down the price of wages, and to hinder 
the development of towns. The growth of the iron trade in Kent, 
and of the towns on the coast—Dover, Sandwich, Romney, 
Hastings, and Hythe—proved favourable to the people and fatal 
to the claims of excessive monastic authority. The other districts 
which were chiefly involved in the coming struggle were all more 
or less influenced by the growing municipal independence of impor- 
tant towns. Southwark (in Surrey), Lewes, Colchester, Yarmouth, 
Norwich, King’s Lynn, Ipswich, Dunstable, St. Albans, Cambridge, 
Oxford, and Lincoln were some of them, growing seats of trade 
and manufacturing, and all of them centres of irritating disputes 
between the serfs and tenants and their lords, abbots, and bishops. 
John Ball was the preacher, and Langland—if that be the name 
of the author of ‘‘ Piers Plowman ’”—was the poet of the revolu- 
tion, and the popularity both of the sermons and the poem was un- 
bounded. The phrases of each became the watchwords of the times. 
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Most insurrections of the working-classes have taken place at 
periods of bitter discontent such as hunger could only engender. 
This was the case in France on the rising of the Jacquerie in 
1358, and to some extent the same influence has been felt in 
England. In the reign of Edward III. (1827-1377) the average 
price of wheat per quarter, during the first twenty-five years, was 
5s. 4d., and afterwards 11s. 9d. It was during this last twenty- 
six years that Wycliffe sowed the country broadcast with pam- 
phlets, at the hands of travelling preachers, who in every village 
found listeners to their well-known doctrines, amongst a people 
whose attention was quickened by the failure of the crops. 
During the whole period of dangerous incubation preceding the 
rebellion, the harvests were indifferent. The 11s. 9d. contains as 
much silver as 35s. 3d. in our present coinage, and when the 
scarcity of silver is considered—wages being from one to two silver 
pennies, or from three to six modern pennies per day—the price 
of wheat seems enormous. Henry of Bollingbrook was fortunate in 
the seasons, and the Welsh rebellions of his reign were prompted 
by ambition only ; but in 1444 the average price of wheat, during 
ten years, had been 10s. 8d. per quarter, or 23s. 54d. in our 
coinage ; and disturbances were rife in consequence of half-filled 
wallets. The Wars of the Roses followed, 1455-1485, and what- 
ever the common people may have felt at the fall of eighty princes 
of the blood, and nearly all the old nobility, their wallets were 
well filled during the whole period of the struggle, owing to the 
long series of abundant seasons. Henry VIII. was particularly 
fortunate in the seasons, and in 1547, at his death, wheat had 
fallen to 6s. (10s. 5d. present coinage) per quarter. An almost 
unparalleled deficiency of the crops during the wars between 
Charles I. and the Parliament increased the bitterness of the strife. 

The actual revolt under Wat Tyler occurred, however, at a 
period of general abundance, its cause being not the want of food, 
but of freedom. The most vivid account of the uprising is that 
of Froissart, who visited the English Court shortly after the 
rebellion, and who evidently collected his materials with care and 
industry. Froissart cannot be claimed as the most accurate of 
historians on all occasions, but he should in the present case be 
read with the other chroniclers, though, like them, he did not 
himself witness the scenes he described, and as a member of the 
class whose privileges had been assailed he must have been in some 
degree prejudiced. Several causes led to the uprising at the time 
when it occurred. One was the spread of knowledge and of those 
ideas of liberty which had long before been expressed in an 
abstract form in Magna Charta, where the barons had secured 
for themselves rights which the people now began to think should 
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be allowed to filter down to that lower stratum of society which in 
all times has received squeezings of virtue and dribblings of every 
blessing from above. Then again the language of all classes had 
become English. The tongue of Alfred had come to prevail over 
the imported lingo of the Normans. Even the nobility had found 
it worth their while to acquire the native language, which Chaucer 
was at that very time fixing for ever in his poems, which his 
kinsman, John of Gaunt, employed, which the courts of law had 
just adopted, and in which Edward III. addressed Parliament for 
the first time in a king’s speech shortly before the accession of the 
boy Richard. English had become the fashion. 

In 1849 Edward III. appeared at a tournament with an English 
motto on his shield. The Duke of Gloucester, his son, collected a 
library at Pleshy containing twenty volumes of romances written 
in French, but every one of them had been translated long before 
for the use of those numerous country gentlemen having English 
blood in their veins, as well as for the inhabitants of towns. 
Richard II. spoke English as a boy, and used the native tongue, 
to the great delight of the Commons, in his spirited address ‘at 
Smithfield. Then again the native tongue was much advanced by 
Wycliffe’s device of circulating tracts through those “‘ poor priests” 
who preached and lectured at the fairs and markets, which were 
then much more numerous comparatively than they are now, as 
well as in the churchyards throughout the country after mass, 
and wherever else listeners were able to assemble. The general 
curiosity and desire for reformation in religion were not confined 
to the poor. When letters from the Pope in 1377 occasioned an 
inquiry into the doctrines of Wycliffe, and the Reformer stood 
before the convocation of St. Paul’s, the Duke of Lancaster and 
Earl Percy, Marshal of England, appeared at hisside. Many of the 
gentry were Lollards, and they were often seen among the crowd 
listening to the ‘‘ poor priests,” and gaining instruction from the 
same source as their humbler neighbours. 

It was said by the agitators previous to the outbreak of 1881 
that the increased luxury of the rich was one of the popular griev- 
ances. Probably this was merely a fictitious charge on the part of 
the agitators. In the opinion of the learned and unbiassed Hallam, 
the gentry lived very simply during the Middle Ages. They drank 
little wine, enjoyed no foreign luxuries, seldom kept male servants 
except for the purposes of husbandry, and seldom travelled beyond 
their country. But although the gentry may not have been 
luxurious or extortionate, the commons were heavily taxed; the 
cost of living had increased, and another primary cause of discon- 
tent had been aroused for the first time, in the newly acquired habit 
of forming opinions. In regard to some other points, Sir John 
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Froissart says with truth, that the prelates and nobles in England 
claimed obnoxious privileges, especially in Kent, Essex, and Sussex, 
and other districts where the disturbances had proved most serious. 
He reports on hearsay a harangue of John Ball, which no short- 
hand writer unfortunately took down verbatim, and which is 
inconsistent with the very moderate demands which were afterwards 
formulated by the leaders in serious earnest for the King’s perusal 
and decision thereon. More extravagant rhetoric, however, has 
been indulged in by modern leaders of men, and by agitators who 
have nevertheless afterwards made, or may make another day,°good 
legislators and statesmen cool and calm. The speech reads as 
follows in Froissart :— 

My good friends, things cannot go on well in England, nor ever will until everything 
shall be in common, when there shall neither be vassal nor lord, and all distinctions 
levelled, when the lords shall be no more masters than ourselves. Why should they 
be masters and make us labour and work for them to spend? They are clothed in 
velvets and rich stuffs, ornamented with ermine and other furs, while we are forced to 
wear poor cloth. They have wines, spices, fine bread, when we have only rye and the 
refuse of the straw; andif we drink, it must be water. They have handsome seats and 
manors, when we must brave the winds and rain in our labours in the fields; but it. is 
from our labour they have wherewith to support their pomp. We are called slaves, 
and if we do not perform our services we are beaten. Let us go to the King, who is 
young, and remonstrate with him on our servitude, telling him we must have it other- 
wise, or we shall find a remedy for it ourselves. If we wait on him in a body, all those 


who come under the appellation of slaves, or are held in bondage, will follow us, in the 
hopes of being free. 


All this, if ever spoken, was pure rhetoric intended to rouse the 
people, and no part of Ball’s real design appears in it, except the 
laudable advice which he ever repeated to the Commons, of laying 
their grievances before the King. Afterwards, at Blackheath, 
where the Commons encamped while their numerous friends in 
London waited to receive them, and the King came down the river 
to parley with the leaders, Ball’s famous discourse, as it has been 
handed down to us, was decidedly more moderate in its tone. On 
that occasion he appears to have been contented with declaring the 
natural equality of man, and asserting that the servitude of those 
he was addressing had been encompassed by unjust power and 
confirmed by unjust laws. And finally, then as at other times, he 
exhorted his hearers to go to the King and demand liberty; and to 
endeavour to obtain it by fair means. As the cause was just, and 
shortly after became triumphant, in spite of the immediate hanging 
and slaughtering, and as more than 90 per cent. of the population 
held with the Commons, the Blackheath speech cannot be regarded 
as extravagant on the part of an exultant leader in the flush of 
great success. John Ball was only one of a large number of 
teachers described to Froissart as “ itinerant hedge priests tainted 
with the damnable heresy of Wycliffe,” who went about the country 
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sowing the “ seeds of sedition” in the minds of the people. He 
was represented as the most notorious of these preachers of the 
hedge school, a “‘ crazy priest” and pernicious agitator, who in- 
flamed the people’s minds and wormed himself into their affections. 
Every Sunday after Mass the reverend rogue stood in the market- 
place of one or other of the|Kentish villages, where such disturbance 
had never been known before, and preached to the crowds who 
gathered round him. During the progress of the agitation, the 
large towns, and especially London, manifested a strong sym- 
pathy with the oppressed rustics. The “seeds of sedition” 
vegetated strongly in all quarters, and in due time they bore fruit 
in the shape of an invitation pressing the rustics to come boldly to 
London, in which case they were assured, by the messengers 
despatched for the purpose, the gates should be opened to receive 
them. 

For some years it had been determined that there should be an 
end of excessive personal service, and for some time past associa- 
tions had been forming among the Commons for mutual aid and 
protection ; and in spite of Royal Commissions of inquiry, and in 
the teeth of laws and lords, the unions had gradually grown stronger. 
The intolerable burdens to which the peasantry were subjected had 
become heavier during the preceding reign in consequence of the 
exactions required to pay the cost of the French wars, and the 
heavy and annoying exaction of purveyance had been also increased 
on all crown lands by the extravagance of the royal households. 
The animosity of the peasants to the Church, which was then in 
possession of immense landed estates, estimated to have comprised 
one half of the soil of England, was a significant sign of the 
times ; and the fixed determination of the Kentish land-holders 
to take the life of Simon Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, is 
significant, as being one of a very few acts of preconceived violence. 
A plan was proposed by which the success of the revolt would have 
been ensured, if it had been adhered to. This was the sudden 
refusal, on various pretences, to perform the services and customs 
due from the land-holders to their lords in lieu of rent, and if all 
else had failed it was proposed in the various unions in which the 
peasantry were enrolled to kill any persons who should venture to 
distrain on the lord’s behalf. The result of such measures was 
that the home farms of the proprietors, which were worked in those 
days by the tenantry of the estates, were suddenly left in the same 
position as a large part of East Anglia during the strike of farm- 
labourers in 1872. The critical period of harvest had been selected 
by the advisers and abettors of the unions in town and country, 
and the consequence was that proprietors presently saw their 
corn ripening and rotting on the ground while the reapers, or those 
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who should have been such, rambled about the villages and fields 
grumbling and talking an uncouth mixture of nonsense and of 
common-sense, such as their masters could very ill appreciate. 

The first overt act of disobedience to the laws of the realm, as 
well as to the customs of manors, occurred at Brentwood, following 
upon the imposition of the odious poll-tax. The Commons, how- 
ever, were everywhere prepared. All Essex, town, village, and 
homestead, was speedily in a state of insurrection, under the 
leadership of Jack Straw ; and the letters and messages sent in haste 
through the neighbouring counties among the chief confederates 
found them ready. Thencame the sudden outburst of the smould- 
ering fires of rebellion. A quaint chronicler, employing a meta- 
phor of another kind, describes what followed as a ‘‘ shipwreck of 
great troubles.” There had been petty insurrections before on the 
appointment of commissions of inquiry in reference to the labourers’ 
unions that had been lately formed, and on an attempt being 
made to punish sedition and put down John Ball; but this fresh 
explosion was so sudden, formidable, and well organized that it 
was believed there must necessarily have been some able and 
invisible leader behind the scenes. The Commons rose at the 
same time over the whole country between Winchester and 
Scarborough, pressing the same demands and pursuing the same 
tactics. The nobility and gentry took refuge in their castles and 
strong houses, and the country, which had always been swayed by 
absolute kings or equally absolute barons, was now, for the first 
time, in the hands of the absolute Commons. It is necessary to 
add that never before in the history of the nation had absolute 
power been used so moderately as by these unfortunate English 
Commons, the so-called ‘‘ scum of the earth.” 

Nowhere was the outbreak so determined as in Kent, the 
county of the Archbishop and of John Ball, who had lately been 
laid by the heels by the Primate, and liberated in a few months 
because rumour only could dare to wag tongue against him as 
being anything worse than an excellent and earnest man. Wat 
Tyler, too, one of the most determined of the popular leaders, was 
a Kentish man. 

It is a most remarkable fact, which sheds a flood of light upon the 
whole affair, and disposes of the nonsense about electing new kings 
in every county, that from first to last the loyalty of the people 
was unshaken. Not only at the outset, but afterwards, when 
flushed with success, they expressed in their rude way the most 
loyal respect and affection for the young monarch. Their only 
complaint with respect to royalty referred to the bad advisers, 
real or suspected, to whom they attributed all their grievances. 
There were, they said among themselves, too many kings in the 
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country. One king only was what they wanted, and they were 
resolved to have only Richard. John of Gaunt, “ time honoured 
Lancaster,” as he afterwards became, had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Commons, as the supposed author of the poll-tax. 
Therefore King John was to be deposed; there was to be no king 
of that name; and one of the few acts of violence committed by 
the mob in London was to fire the Savoy, John of Gaunt’s palace. 
One might as well apologize for a conflagration as for a mob, the 
fury of each being indefensible; but we may say beforehand that 
a@ more peaceable mob was never made inebriate by its friends 
than that which now toiled up to London, with food in every 
wallet and money in every purse, and an honest intention to pay 
for its board and lodging, and to do no harm. Among the rebels 
and their leaders, we are told, there was ‘‘a parcel of needy, 
debauched rascals, who were immersed in debts; ”’ but the majority 
were simple, honest folk, and their chiefs were men of their own 
class and character. 

We are unable to give the details of the mode in which the 
various bands reached the metropolis. It will perhaps suffice to 
say, that after obtaining possession of London, the question arose, 
what should be done next? There were grave apprehensions the 
morning after the entrance of the mob-army, and during the 
hospitalities of the second day. The good humour of the Com- 
mons was evident, and it was clear that they bore no ill-will 
towards any man or class, with the exception of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and a few foreigners and lawyers. They also proved 
themselves singularly honest, and paid a fair price for whatever 
they required. Their business, they said, was to find out the 
betrayers of their country. ‘‘ With whom holdest thou?” they 
asked all they met; and the only safe answer was, “‘ With King 
Richard and the Commons.” 

Their loyalty was touching. ‘“‘If they could but speak with 
King Richard alone,” they said. But Sudbury the Chancellor, and 
Hales the Treasurer, had induced him not to humour the “‘ shoeless 
ribalds”” as they contemptuously called them. 

A reckoning with Sudbury was now at hand. After supper, on 
June the 13th, 60,000 loyal insurgents proceeded to the Tower, 
where the King and his mother held an anxious council. Tower 
Hill was covered by a multitude, gazing upon the strong walls, 
shouting and waiting. On the 14th, they raised a louder shout 
and called for the heads of the Chancellor and Treasurer Hales, 
still looking fixedly at the turrets of the fortress. It was seen 
that something must be done to appease them, and Richard 
determined to confront them in person. The young King’s ex- 
ceedingly engaging presence may have instinctively inclined him 
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to face the mob, for good looks win favour, and the fortunate 
owners of these gifts of nature well know their advantage. At 
the King’s command a trumpet was sounded at the great gateway 
of the Tower, and at the sounding of this blast a dead silence fell 
suddenly on the crowd. A herald then made proclamation order- 
ing the people to retire to Mile End, where the King would meet 
them ; and at that instant the gates were thrown open, and Richard 
rode forth with a few unarmed attendants. The young King, a 
remarkably handsome boy of sixteen, possessed of the hereditary 
courage of his race, exhibited at this crisis the most perfect cool- 
ness and tact, riding quietly into the midst of the crowd, and 
greeting them with the courtesy that never failed to obtain him 
popularity even in later times. The Commons under such circum- 
stances would probably have welcomed even a king named John. 
They saw in him the master of their masters, whose word was law ; 
and they thought they saw in that graceful boy, Richard of Bordeaux, 
an angel of mercy, ready to deliver them from bondage. 

According to the chroniclers, the ‘ best intentioned” of the 
petitioners followed the King to Mile End, and it is said the 
number of his expectant, silent train was sixty thousand men, 
“base and mean” in the estimation of certain priests and 
chroniclers of that day, but for all that sons of the conquerors at 
Cressy, and fathers of those whowere afterwards victors at Agincourt. 
The conditions submitted by these men to the King should be care- 
fully considered, since they embody the privileges of feudalism, and 
explain the only great rebellion of the peasantry known in English 
history. The first refers to slavery, on which we may now be 
silent, for a slave must be sunk in debasing bondage of soul as well 
as body who remains such when he has the power of escape. The 
second could only be explained by means of a lengthened historical 
retrospect. Personal service by the occupiers of land originated 
in the exigencies of national defence, and as population and trade 
increased, and wages rose, it became extremely burdensome, as 
well as utterly subversive of good husbandry. The time must 
always come when an energetic race outgrows such primitive 
arrangements. The peasants thought the time for remission had 
then arrived, and it seems they were right; for although their 
rebellion failed, the old system of personal service shortly after fell 
into disuse, and the composition they had honourably offered was 
accepted. 

At this famous conference at Mile End, the medieval charter of 
four points was laid before the King. They were :— 

1. Abolition of slavery. 

2. Rent of land to be one shilling an acre (or from 15s. to 20s. 
of our money), instead of compulsory service. 
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8. Liberty to buy and sell at all fairs and markets at discretion. 

4, A general pardon. 

As regards the third demand, referring to the ancient custom of 
holding markets for security under the wing of some great lord or 
abbot, no one can desire to discuss such abuses now. In fact, 
these demands of the Commons are only reproduced here to show 
the moderation and reasonableness of that class in old times, and 
to expose the blunders of the ink-horn on this subject during those 
several centuries that the chroniclers were copied and hearsay 
evidence repeated. 

‘Several things were talked of vaguely among the crowd, such as 
the right to pursue game, and acommon right to warrens, streams, 
parks, and woods, which would certainly have been most agreeable 
to those who were not land-owners, and who might have lived in 
idleness so long as game and fish remained for their poaching; 
but in the absence of any fanatic having charge of these 
absurdities, they were not put forward. Another matter, much 
talked of, and no doubt mentioned to the King, was that the affairs 
of Government had been mismanaged, and the sixty thousand were 
all agreed that for the future it must be otherwise. 

It may be well to mention here that there are two accounts of 
the meeting at Mile End, and that the less favourable one to the 
rustics is that they sent for the King to meet them at Mile End, 
and threatened to pull down the Tower and take his life if he 
declined. The most probable account is that above given, and it 
should be stated further that no bones were broken on the 
occasion, and that the King granted all the points of the medieval 
charter. Thirty clerks sat up all night preparing letters patent 
under the Great Seal, which were engrossed in haste for each 
parish and township; delivered to persons deputed to receive 
them, and borne off at once amid great rejoicing by the various 
parties retiring homewards, and each carrying the King’s banner 
in token of his protection. It was afterwards resolved in Parlia- 
ment that the grants, liberties, and manumission to the villeins 
and bond tenants were null and void, having been obtained by 
force. The effect of the King’s concessions at the time was the 
immediate return home of a great number of the Commons. 

During the proceedings at Mile End, where Jack Straw of Essex 
held the chief command, Wat Tyler was engaged at the Tower 
fulfilling a promise. Immediately on the departure of the King 
he entered the Tower with a band of 400 resolute men. The 
threats against the Archbishop were now to be executed. Tyler 
had said from the first that there was one man, the oppressor of 
the poor in Kent, who should die; and he kept his word. 

It would have been better if the four hundred had gone to Mile 
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End with the “ best intentioned” of their fellows; but they were 
stern men who did not believe in compromise, and they were led 
by Wat Tyler, the rude prototype of Cromwell, fighting against 
exactions, arbitrary prerogative, and unjust taxation ; a wild and 
passionate man, a liberator in his day, and not the less likely on 
that account to commit an act of cruelty or vengeance in a con- 
quered fortress. It was said of the terrible Tyler, by an annalist 
of that day, “vox fera, trua vultus verissima mortis imago.” We 
are told there were six hundred armed, valiant persons, expert in 
arms, and six hundred archers in the Tower, “all of which did 
quail in stomach and stood as men amazed,” while Tyler’s men 
overran the royal apartments, went in and out like masters, 
entered the King’s chamber and got on his bed, and stroked the 
beards of several noble knights with their dirty hands, in the most 
familiar, disorderly, and disgusting manner, “‘ growing more atro- 
cious and audacious as they became drunk with power.” 

The Princess of Wales and her ladies escaped easily by effecting 
a retreat from the Tower on the entry of the rioters. The Princess 
is said to have fainted through fright, and she was carried safely, 
in a half insensible state, to the Tower Royal or wardrobe, a royal 
palace near St. Paul’s, where the Kingalso slept that night. Still 
no property was destroyed, and no lives were taken except those 
of the doomed men for whom the party now began an eager search, 
running up and down with terrible uproar. At length they found 
a servant in the livery of the Archbishop. ‘‘ Thy master!” they 
shouted. The man brought the avengers to the chapel. Mass 
was over, and the Archbishop, having received the Communion, 
was engaged in private devotion. He knew of their coming, and 
when the rioters burst into his presence, shouting ‘‘ Where is the 
traitor ?”” he meekly replied, the chronicler says, ‘‘I am the 
Archbishop whom you seek, not a traitor.” They at once seized 
and carried him from the chapel, through the Tower Gates to 
Tower Hill, where a space was kept in the midst of the crowd, 
and the block was fetched. 

During the fixing of the apparatus the Primate several times 
addressed those around him, sometimes pleading humbly for his 
life, sometimes assuming a sterner mood, and threatening the 
‘indignation of the just avenger—the Pope—who would place the 
country under interdiction for the crime now about to be com- 
mitted.”’ Such a threat, however, was no longer terrible, and the 
leaders answered that they neither feared the interdiction nor 
allowed the authority claimed for the Pope. The Archbishop 
ceased to plead, and then the fatal moment arrived, when he 
placed his head on the block, kneeling. The first blow was 
clumsily dealt. ‘Aha! it is the hand of God,” exclaimed the 
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unhappy prelate. Another blow was struck, and the primate fell 
to the ground. Death put an end to his sufferings. The body 
lay unburied all that Friday till the following afternoon, when it 
was taken to Canterbury. The head, with a hood nailed to it, 
was fixed on a pole, and set on London Bridge. 

Hales and Legg were executed with Archbishop Sudbury. 
Richard Lions, an eminent goldsmith and money-lender, was 
brought out of his house immediately afterwards, and beheaded 
in Cheapside. Many others were beheaded for various reasons, 
including Englishmen as well as Flemings. The latter took refuge 
in the churches, but sanctuary was no longer respected. They 
were dragged out and ordered to repeat the words “‘ bread and 
cheese’ as a shibboleth. A fatal test! If the words were pro- 
nounced with a foreign accent, their heads paid the penalty. 
Such was the ignorant hatred in which our earliest instructors in 
manufacturing industry were held. 

It has been said that on the following day, June 15th, three 
charters were sent to Wat Tyler, and declared by him to be 
unsatisfactory. Some have said his design must have been to 
delay negotiations and to kill the King, and burn and plunder 
London that night. But we may still challenge observation of 
the conduct of the Commons with Tyler at their head, when they 
met the King at Smithfield on June 15th. 

The day succeeding the meeting at Mile End, Richard had 
conducted his mother from her place of refuge back to the Tower. 
His tumbled bed had been smoothed, the furniture put in order, 
the blood stains removed. On the strictest examination it was 
found that nothing had been stolen. Nothing was missed from 
the castle but the presence of Sudbury and the others who had 
gone to their account. The insurrection, apparently, was over. 
The Commons were reported to be wandering about the streets ; 
but the city being quiet, it was thought that the King might pass 
with safety by Ludgate and Charing to the Abbey at Westminster. 
It was felt to be proper after such a crisis that he should pay his 
devotions at Edward’s shrine. The King accordingly dined, and 
then set forth and went to prayers without molestation. His 
return proved less easy. Just us the royal party were passing up 
the Strand there came a rumour that Wat Tyler and his band 
were not far off, and the royal party therefore took a by-road, 
intending to return by a circuitous route; but at Smithfield the 
horsemen fell in with those they wished to avoid—20,000 Com- 
mons, with Wat Tyler at their head. 

Wat Tyler has been variously described. Some have spoken of 
him as of “excellent wit, but wanting grace.” He has been 
declared to have been crafty and full of pride and stubbornness. 
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Others have represented him as an incoherent person, who proved, 
in the royal presence, equally deficient as a courtier and an orator, 
sitting on his horse before the King, muttering and tossing his 
dagger from one hand to the other. It was said that Wat’s 
followers, trained to obedience of leaders, and lately drilled by 
Sir John Newton, remained quietly looking on, and waiting for 
the word of command. Wat’s antics, the rumblings and tossings 
of the dagger continued, and the scene became ludicrous. There 
are various accounts of the circumstances that brought on a catas- 
trophe. One version is that as soon as the cavalcade approached, 
Wat rode into the midst of the band of nobles and knights who 
surrounded Richard, coming so close to the King that his horse 
nibbled the trappings of Richard’s charger. He then addressed 
the young monarch as follows :— 

‘Sir King, seest thou all yonder people ? ” 

“ Yea, truly,” said Richard. 

“‘They be all at my commandment,” replied Wat. ‘and have 
sworn to me faith and truth to do all that I will have them.” 

As Rymer and Walsingham tell the story, the King met Tyler 
at Smithfield by arrangement, for the purpose of discussion, and 
the latter expected to confer with Richard alone, and charged 
Newton with treachery on his coming near on horseback. A 
quarrel arose between the two, when the King suddenly ordered 
the Mayor, who had pressed forward with his officers, to arrest 
Tyler, when he struck him a heavy blow, causing him to reel. He 
was then at once surrounded and put to death. A more pictu- 
resque account of the affair is that Wat, seeing Sir John Newton on 
horseback, bearing a sword of State before the Sovereign, told him 
it would become him to dismount and remain on foot in his 
presence. Words passed; Wat unsheathed his dagger, calling Sir 
John a traitor ; the knight followed his example, when the King 
commanded him to alight and give up his dagger to Tyler, in the 
hope of pacifying him. But Wat demanded his sword as well as 
his dagger, and Sir John, grasping it tighter, replied, “It is not 
mine, but my King’s” ; adding, ‘“‘ Thou art not worthy to have it, 
nor would dare ask it if no more were here but only thou and I.” 

Upon this Wat ran in upon the knight, swearing, as he did so, 
that he would have his head. Some say that the command to 
arrest the impetuous Tyler was given before he had time to assail 
Sir John, and that Master Walworth let his mace fall on Wat’s 
head with a kind of accidental force, which brought him to the 
ground, stunned by the blow. Other accounts state that the so- 
called arrest took place earlier, and that Master Walworth, seeing 
a fellow playing the fool in the presence of Majesty and the Mayor, 
knocked him off his horse at once, when a young esquire, named 
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Cavendish, thrust a dagger into his throat as he lay on the 
ground. 

The body was immediately removed, out of sight of the people, 
into the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, and Richard, observing that 
bows were being bent, galloped up to the close ranks of the Com- 
mons, his bright yellow hair falling upon his shoulders, and 
calling out, ‘‘ What work is this, my lieges ? What mean ye to do? 
Will you kill your King? Wat Tyler was a traitor. Come with 
me, and I will be your leader.” 

He then led them farther from the city into the fields, near the 
village of Islington, while the Lord Mayor rode into London, 
hastily got together a thousand armed citizens, and returned at 
their head, with Sir R. Knowles and several knights, the whole 
forming a body of well-armed men much more than a match for 
the rustics at Islington. Richard behaved throughout with charac- 
teristic leniency, and firmly refused permission to his soldiers to 
attack the mob, whom he commanded, by proclamation, to return 
to their homes, and forbidding strangers to pass the night in ‘the 
city on pain of death. These orders were obeyed, and thus a 
formidable rebellion was quelled by the singular address of an 
inexperienced youth, and by the magic influence of his presence. 

As to the distribution of rewards and punishments, Walworth, 
the Lord Mayor, became Sir William on the spot, the honour of | 
knighthood and chivalry being then granted for the first time to a 
merchant. He received, in addition, a grant of £100 a year in 
land, equal to from £1,500 to £2,000 of our money. Aldermen 
John Philpot, Nicholas Brember, and Robert Laund were re- 
warded for their prompt services with knighthood and £40 a year 
in land, and, in remembrance of the day, the arms of London were 
augmented by the addition of a dagger in the right quarter of 
the shield. Tyler’s head replaced that of the unfortunate Arch- 
bishop on London Bridge. 

Now for the punishments. The rustics had no sooner dispersed 
than they grew anxious and doubtful about the charters. And 
they had cause, for while their deputies were being assured that 
the liberties of the Commons were secure, the military tenants of 
the Crown were forming an army at Blackheath ; and on June 30 
a royal proclamation required the performance of the accustomed 
services throughout the country. The gentry in Kent put on their 
mail, and kept the country quiet with the aid of troops; but in 
Essex, Jack Straw, and other leaders, got the people together in 
force, and the King’s troops, with Richard at their head, met them 
at Sudbury and Billericay, and delivered a large number of them 
from bondage in Essex or elsewhere. John Ball and others were 
taken prisoners and dealt with. A heaped measure of justice 
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followed in the form of a legal revenge, bloodthirsty even for those 
days. The slaughter was prodigious, and the whole of the retri- 
butive details were conducted with unprecedented expedition. At 
St. Albans, for example, the judge empanelled three juries, and 
dispensed with either witnesses or counsel. The first jury 
presented those whom they knew as ring-leaders, the second gave 
their opinion, the third pronounced the verdict. The black cap 
followed, and the gallows completed the proceedings. On account 
of the number of the condemned, the novelty of hanging, instead 
of beheading, was introduced, and the device of hanging in chains 
was adopted to prevent the removal of the bodies by friends. Ball 
was hung, drawn, and quartered at St. Albans, after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt by the Bishop of London at his conversion, he being a 
heretic and obstinate. 

But when all was over it appeared that the Commons had gained 
their object. Encouraged by the growth of towns and by the 
increased value of their labour, they still persisted in “ continual 
self-seeking,”’ as some historians have phrased it, with hands so 
strengthened by the causes just noticed, that their masters, after 
the rebellion, never ventured on pressing their legal claims with 
anything like the same strictness as of old. On the accession of 
Henry IV. only a very few of the lowest class of villeins remained, 
and the drain of men during Henry V.’s French wars almost 
entirely freed the small remainder. The labouring classes are 
hardly noticed in any of the statutes of Edward IV., a sure sign of 
their prosperity; and Richard III. thought it worth while to 
condone his usurpation by proclaiming in Kent, in reference to 
purveyance, that none were to “take any victuals without paying 
for them, nor vex any farmers.” During the rebellion of Jack 
Cade, villeinage was not even named asa grievance of the peasantry. 
At that time the popular grievances were taxation and hunger, 
two of the worst enemies that Governments are sometimes fated to 
contend with. 

This account of by far the greatest and most important insur- 
rection of the working-classes that ever occurred in England, is 
given here mainly as an example of their bearing and conduct ; 
and it will perhaps prove all the more welcome when it is recog- 
nized that the medieval peasantry exhibited rare qualities which 
undoubtedly still exist among the same class at the present time. 


. They showed themselves to be possessed, to the full extent, of the 


temper of our race in their law-abiding spirit, their moderation, 
honesty of purpose, self-denial, and public virtue. 


Henry EversHED. 
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SOME IRISH TRAITS OF THOUGHT AND 
SPEECH. 


ORIGINAL expressions and quaint terms of thought have very 
rightly been thought worth preserving by the English Dialect 
Society. This service has been carefully performed for Hamp- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Surrey, Berks, and Wiltshire. It would he 
useful and interesting if some competent persons would undertake 
the same task for Ireland. I often pass a part of August and 
September in County Cork, and have some little experience of 
the ways of the peasantry, and it may be of interest to reproduce 
for the readers of this Magazine some of their shrewd sayings 
and happy turns of thought. In the English midlands, quaint 
sayings and forcible rustic imagery appear to be dying: out along 
with the old superstitions and the curious customs of the past. 
The mummer’s play at Christmas-tide is gone. ‘‘ Harvest Whoam ” 
is not what it used to be. Superstitions, indeed, linger, but strange 
to say it is generally among women of the upper classes, whose 
education ought to make it impossible, rather than among the 
peasantry that they still prevail. Spiritualism, Palmistry, and 
Astrology are in turn the vogue among the idle and the ignorant, 
who use their leisure not in extending to the poorer sisters the 
opportunities they themselves enjoy, but in enfeebling their own 
intellects and debasing their characters by pretending to read the 
secrets of the spirit world, the courses of the stars, or the lines of 
fate. For them a dog howling through the night still has its evil 
omen. Thirteen at table brings a death within the year to one of 
them. The first glimpse of the new moon through a window is 
reckoned unlucky. Among the peasantry here and there a belief 
in witches and the evil eye still lingers, but the Elementary Edu- 
cation Acts have completed a process that had already gone very 
far to change the habits of thought of the people. The rustic 
phraseology too is changing, though the clownish drawl still 
remains. One of the serious faults of our elementary schools is 
the ridiculous manner in which children are taught to read. A 
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harsh grating monotone, a sort of class sing-song is used, and no 
attempt appears to be made to give modulation or expression. 

It was said of Cowley that ‘ he wears the clothes, but not the 
garb of the ancients,” so it may be said that our village folk have 
still much of the uncouthness without the quaintness of their 
fathers. Could one of those village patriarchs of a by-gone day 
rise from Gray’s country churchyard and walk among men, he 
would find his mode of speech as much out of date as his knee- 
breeches and swallow-tail coat. 

The population of England is rapidly becoming a town popu- 
lation, their eccentricities are being smoothed away by friction, 
and even the little peculiarities connected with the use of the 
letter H are less noticeable in the younger generation. 

In Ireland (in the south at any rate), the ‘“‘divvle” plays a 
prominent part in the conversation of the peasantry, but this is 
not offensive in the same sense that, for instance, the epithet 
**bloody”’ may be considered, which appears to find supreme 
favour among the gentlemen of the street in our large towns, and 
the rustics in our villages. When the Irish peasant exclaims 
Hanamondiaouhl—I will not answer for the correctness of the 
spelling—I am told he is requesting the devil to run away with 
your soul, but he is such a pleasant fellow, and so amiable, that 
I am sure he is not in the least meaning it. But it is a different 
thing altogether when an English blackguard consigns your soul 
and body to the same keeping with a variety of ingenious and 
impossible applications of his favourite adjective. I have never 
heard the Irish peasant swear viciously in English, and I do not 
think he means it in Irish. At any rate, an Irish oath sounds 
rather agreeably than otherwise. Nor have I ever heard those 
lewd expressions there, such as shock and outrage all decent feeling 
too often with us, nor have I ever seen in that country any speci- 
mens of that vile and filthy scrawling which evil fingers leave 
behind them, like the slime left by the snail upon the wall. 

I now give a few specimens extracted from various conversations 
with my fisherman on the Blackwater, and with others. In most 
of them I discern that wit and humour which have been given in 
such abundance to the Irish race. They are losing their own 
language more rapidly than are the Welsh, but in their racy way 
they transform our sober tongue and make it a capital vehicle for 
their own quaint modes of thought. 

How greatly has our splendid mother tongue benefited by its 
use by so many peoples, each bringing a special contribution to 
its resources. Not only by the blend in early days of Saxon with 
Norman, but in the incorporated ideas and expressions of Gael 
and Celt, of our kindred beyond the ocean, in the New World and 
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Australasia. All these have contributed, and still contribute, to 
the resources of the English tongue. ‘‘Schan Rhuadd” (Red 
John) will pardon me for making free in this manner with his 
interesting conversations. 

Englishman.— I suppose we shan’t see that fellow there again, 
Jack, he ’ll be higher up the river to-morrow.” 

Schan Rhuadd.—‘ The divvle a taste he won’t shtir till nixt 
flood.” 

E.—* They won’t look at a fly; what shall we try next?” 

S. R.—‘ They ’ve had plinty chance at fly. Oh, by Goor! the 
divvle’s own chance. Well give um worrums an’ srimps.” 

E.—“ See there, Jack; there’s a fine fellow jumped. Twenty 
pounds at least.” 

S. R.—* He was, an’ thirty pounds. I wouldn’t thank him to 
jam a srimp there abraad. Try one on him.” 

I try patiently, and I may mention parenthetically that I had 
excellent sport with the boiled prawn preserved in glycerine 
and methylated spirits. You bait it with a sort of safety-pin, in- 
serting below the tail and drawn up between the feelers, lightly 
lead it, and throw it across the stream, letting the current take it 
round close to the bottom, but not touching it. On one day, 
September 21st last, I caught with it seven salmon and peal, not 
one of which would have looked at a fly or a spoon. On another 
day I caught a pike 8lbs. weight with it. He ran and leapt like 
a salmon, but then his strength went out of him, and he came into 
the gaff at once. My experience with the shrimp is that you need 
clear water and a strong stiff breeze. 

But to resume. 

S. R.—‘‘ Glory be to God, I lost a divvle of a fish there wan 
day—a divvle of a fish! He had ahead a shtone weight, and 
opened his mouth bigger nor a harse.” 

I am just now in the river, with a strong stream running un- 
pleasantly near the top of my waders. The river bed is strewed 
with stones of the size and shape of cocked hats; nor is there any 
inclination on the part of these fish of fabulous size to “ jam my 
srimp abraad,” so I reply to Jack’s wild flight of fancy with, ‘I 
think I’ll come out of this, Jack, and try the Sand Hole.” 

S. R.—* Do, Sorr. Come out of it. But the day’s too did 
intirely ; the day’s too did. Oh, if they won’t take it there, ’tis 
all of no use. Sure many a one on ’em has held a good battle with 
him there.” 

I struggle to land, slipping and sliding, for my brogues have lost 
their nails, and there is no foothold on the rocks, clothed as they 
are with tresses of the crow silk. In spite of Mr. Cholmondeley 
Pennell’s plucky test of diving from a boat with his waders on, to 
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see if he would sink, and its satisfactory result, I still feel very 
slight confidence, and fancy it would be a hard battle for life if I 
lost my footing and was swept into the main stream. 

S. R.— Oh, thim waders are the divvle if your foot goes agin 
you! Oh, if you can’t reach the bottom with your arrum you may 
say you'll be swep away! Sure your head will go down in spite 
of your teeth.” 

I try the Sand Hole, certainly one of the best, if not the best, 
low-water stream on the whole of the river. 

Schan Rhuadd is a cunning fisherman, and has improved this 
and other streams in a way that sportsmen may well take note of. 

Above the stream is a mill, whose great wheel reckons a pound 
taken to each revolution, at least, so says my friend. The trees that 
overhang the deep and narrow channel of the mill race are powdered 
quite thickly with the bran and chaff and dust from the mill, so 
that autumn seems to have come upon them prematurely, and 
embrowned all their foliage. This mill stream draws its supply of 
water from above the weir, much to the loss of the Cabin Stream, 
and discharges it down the right bank of the Sand Hole. The 
main channel of the river is under the left bank, and into it Schan 
Rhuadd has deflected, by boards and stakes placed slanting across 
the shallows, the body of mill water which before passed idly away, 
thus securing greater depth and power of water where it is required, 
and giving a much better chance fora rising fish. To-day I do 
nothing even at the Sand Hole; fish are flouncing and flapping 
in the stream, but I cannot get a tight line. 

‘The day is did still in all,” adds our friend; ‘‘ you will have 
rain, the sky looks very drowned.” 

I have heard this prophesy often, and hold it cheap. We have 
recourse to our midday meal. Schan Rhuadd has a toothache 
which even whisky will not cure. 

‘I’m divilish afraid,” says he, ‘‘ this toot will kill me; divilish 
afraid of it. I was niver so mad, by Cripes; niver so mad.” 

Poor Schan Rhuadd! it is hardly fair to bring to book your 
quaint phrases under the influence of an infernal “ tootache.” 
When whisky had somewhat relieved the pain, I asked him what 
he would do when the fishing season was over. 

“Dig potates,” he replied (I never, by the way, heard of 
*‘ praties * down in Cork). ‘‘ But me work here goes agin me in 
the winter. How smart the farmers will till me I was a Govern- 
ment’s man.” 

** How ’s that, Jack,” said I, “‘ and what have you to do with the 
Government ?” 

“‘Tsn’t it nixt to a policeman they keep telling meIlam? And 
some of them, but not the farmers, but the bo s that have nothing 
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at all to do with the land, but are watching for the chance of a fish, 
will tell me, when drunk, ‘ Why do you do it,’ say they; ‘ why do 
you do it?’” 

I need hardly say that the sons of the soil look upon the water 
as well as the land as their birthright, and regard all river 
watchers as in the pay of the Saxon. They do not admit them into 
their inner circles of the National League, and their presence at once 
puts a stop to any little discussion of a secret nature, eked out by 
nod or wink or share of friendly pipe. Schan Rhuadd himself had 
met with rough treatment; a stunning blow from a loaded stick 
one dark night on his way home from the market-town. ‘I jist 
felt,” said he, ‘‘me head all opening out ’’—here he made an ex- 
pressive gesture with his hand—‘‘ and then, no more.” At 
another time a fire was lit in his cottage thatch, when his wife and 
family were beneath it asleep. He had now, however, no distrust 
of any of his neighbours, and professed to trace his misfortunes 
to some evil-disposed person who had left the neighbourhood. It 
is very characteristic of the peasantry that this man would, on no 
account, make any claim upon the rates for compensation for the 
injury done to his property. 

We talked of poaching. Burning the river is less common than 
it was twenty years ago. Then you might see the blazing “ sop” 
lighting the sky night after night along the banks of the Bride, 
the Funshion, and the Araglin. 

“You can get some stuff from the doctor,” says our friend, “ to 
put on your trousers, and you are in a bottle below, and this 
lights up the strame for the lingth of this hut.” In burning 
the river one man holds the seven-pronged fork, another the 
cord, and as the fish are struck upon the spawning beds, they are 
run upon the cord and swung down the stream till the night’s 
work is done. Although there is less poaching, fish are less 
plentiful, owing to the closer netting in the tidal water. 

I will quote a few more quaint expressions before I close this 
rather rambling paper. A favourite word with the peasantry is 
‘“‘a fright,” signifying perhaps what schoolboys describe as “a 
caution,” or ‘‘ a caution to snakes.” 

‘“‘Well,” said one to me, confidentially, “‘ women are a fright, 
you know; women are the divvle to quell.” Poor man! hen- 
pecked, I suppose. 

Their analogies are often more forcible than polite. One 
speaking of the singing at their chapel said, ‘‘Glory be to God, 
it reminds me of calves bawling.” Another man who had taken 
something which disagreed with him, described the sensation thus: 
‘“‘Me stomach is playing on me, Sorr; me stomach is playing on 
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me.” Of one who was something of a lady-killer, “‘ Sure, he has 
got a rag on every bush.” 

Their exaggerations are very finely conceived, and show a brilliant 
imagination. I have already spoken of the salmon which opened 
his mouth “ bigger nor a harse”; another man had caught an 
eel, 8 lbs. in weight, “‘ with ears like a pointer.” 

There is a word painting in their common speech which is very 
refreshing, e.g. ‘‘I had a fine lump of wax there, but that fellow 
below swep it all away from me.” 

One recounting a kind action, said, ‘‘ A man who would do that 

or me I would give him a piece of my heart.” 

Speaking of a rod rather light for the river, “It is a very 
trifling rod; I wouldn’t much mind to have it a starmy day with 
the wind agin me.” The word “mind” is used in the same 
sense as we use “‘ wish for,’”’ or ‘‘ care to have,” as, “‘ Niver mind 
any knife that hasn’t a file in it.” 

I have quoted enough to show that the most ordinary Irish 
peasant is an interesting person to talk to, he has not only a new 
adaptation for our language, but new ideas; he is gifted with a 
strong imagination, and is peculiarly susceptible to the influence 
of crowds, public meetings, highly-spiced and inflammatory 
appeals. He is not credulous, but is very emotional, and loves to 
have his emotions wrought upon. 


Huexu Hat. 
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DARWINISM. 


Wuen Darwin published his great work on the Origin of Species by 
Natural Selection, the title of the volume was quickly felt to give 
no adequate idea of the nature of the subject. For when “‘ Species” 
comes to be defined it is found to have no meaning more definite 
than that of general likeness with particular differences, and as 
this in various degrees represents the relation of every living thing 
to every other the inquiry appeared to be within the limits of no 
boundary line and to involve no single issue. It was, indeed, 
nothing less than a general inquiry into the causes of likeness and 
difference in organic life. But we ourselves are organized beings, 
distinguishable among the rest only by likeness and difference. 
Our own life history is a part, and in a transcendent degree the 
most interesting part, of the whole inquiry, and the rapid percep- 
tion of this fact very quickly changed the meaning of the Origin of 
Species into the Origin of Man. Hence arose the fierce and bitter 
controversies of the early days of Darwinism, for everything that 
good men value most either was or seemed to be at stake. The 
debate is in no sense ended, or likely to be, but its heat is modified ; 
the points at issue have been made clear, and a calm examination 
of the whole subject has become possible to most of us. No better 
help in this direction could have been given either to the scientific 
world or the general public than is to be found in Mr. Alfred 
Wallace’s recent work on Darwinism. 

Those who differ most widely from Mr. Wallace’s views cannot 
fail to see that he has given in a clear and most interesting form 
and in the strict spirit of a simple inquiry after truth, a plain 
statement of the Darwinian doctrine as it stands at present, of the 
evidence relating to it, of the consequences resulting from it, and 
of the mode by which he himself reconciles these consequences 
with the highest hopes of the human race. Mr. Wallace is neces- 
sarily the best living expositor of the doctrine of Natural Selection, 
the central truths of which were discovered independently and 
simultaneously by Darwin and himself. 

Those truths, if separated from the theories that have been built 
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upon them, are extremely simple, and are established beyond 
dispute. 

All living things, both plants and animals, multiply naturally 
with such rapidity that if alt that are born lived to maturity, earth, 
air, and water would be quickly filled with them, and the greater 
number would then die of starvation. Instead of this, vast multi- 
tudes are at every instant dying from other causes. They prey 
upon each other, and are swept away by every kind of destructive 
agency, especially while young. Who, then, are the survivors ? 
Why do some live rather than others? 

The answer does not admit of doubt. The survivors are those 
who, from any cause, have been best fitted to contend against the 
agents of destruction, and the cause is generally some slight 
advantage over their fellows, in form or function. These become 
the parents of the next generations. The offspring are like their 
parents, very nearly. The characters which have given the parents 
an advantage are inherited by many of their offspring and tend in 
like manner to their preservation. Any fresh variation from the 
parental form which gives a further advantage in the struggle of 
life again causes its possessors to survive rather than those who are 
without it, and is again transmitted by inheritance. And the 
tendency to slight variations is constant and universal. 

This is the whole doctrine of Natural Selection by the survival 
of the fittest; the “ fittest’ being simply those who are best able 
to defend themselves in the struggle for existence. Nothing could 
be more complete than Mr. Wallace’s description of the whole 
natural process as it goes on perpetually around us, and nothing 
can be more certain than that inherited changes of form and 
function are necessarily and constantly produced in this way. We 
may go further and say that those differences among living things, 
otherwise alike, which we commonly call differences of species, are 
without doubt generally accounted for by this process, and have 
generally resulted from it. 

This is Darwin’s real discovery. We recognize in it one of the 
great laws to which living things are subject. It explains what no 
theory of creation had explained before, the constant changes in 
the forms of life revealed to us by the study of geology. We see 
that these forms must necessarily change ; that the descendants of 
any living thing, after a hundred or a thousand or a million genera- 
tions, must acquire permanent characters by which they differ 
more or less from their ancestors. So far it is solid ground. Here, 
however, we come upon the crucial question of all further inquiry. 


To what extent can they differ? What are the limits of possible 
change ? 
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It is in the answer given to this question that the whole antago- 
nism between the religious spirit and the Darwinian theory arises. 
Darwin himself left it finally an open question, but his more 
ardent followers of the purely materialistic school have answered it 
definitely in a way which appears wholly to destroy the founda- 
tions of religious trust, and the hope of human immortality. 
Mr. Wallace accepts this answer, but not its apparent conse- 
quences, and offers in his final chapter an interpretation of the 
facts, which is essentially the religious one. It has its own diffi- 
culties, and will be rejected at once by confirmed materialists, but 
it comes with refreshing force at the present stage of the con- 
troversy as a denial of the supposed irreligious results of 
Darwinism by one of its founders. 

But the materialistic theory as to the limits of possible 
change contains in itself grave difficulties to which very slight 
attention is paid by its advocates. There are many stages in this 
theory in the minds of men, depending on the degree of thorough- 
ness with which it is probed to the bottom, but only one form of it 
is logically defensible. The fact of limitation is never doubted. 
It is not believed that a sheep could be the ancestor of a lizard, or 
a cow of a bee. What is believed is that the very simplest form of 
life ; a single undeveloped cell of living matter ; has been capable 
of reproducing other cells like itself, but in which indefinite varia- 
tions of form were possible. Each variation, when it occurred, 
determined the direction of further change in future generations. 
Such a cell is supposed to have existed once when no other living 
thing existed. Such variations are supposed to have arisen in its 
immediate descendants, and it is assumed that the lines of future 
change determined by them constitute the typical forms from 
which, under the influence of natural selection, all the groups or 
families of living things were gradually developed. And it is 
assumed that form and function develop together. 

The question is whether such a cell has ever existed, or been 
able to exist, and the fundamental objection to the theory is that it 
rests upon an assumed fact for which there is no authority. We 
know nothing of any possible form of life unless it has been seen, 
either alive or as a fossil. Our knowledge of a single cell as what 
we suppose to be the simplest form of life is derived solely from 
observation, and no such cell as is here supposed has ever been 
seen. Every cell known to us is the product of some living parent 
and of nothing else, and what a cell would really be if it had, or 
could have, any other origin, we have no power even to conceive; 
for what we call a simple cell is, in fact, as elaborate and complex 
a structure, with as definite a power of reproduction in one direc- 
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tion only, as anything known to us. We do not know this from 
observation of its structure, for this is entirely hidden from us; 
but we do know it from observation of its results. Cells that to 
our senses are absolutely simple, perfectly structureless and indis- 
tinguishable from each other, are abundant enough; they are the 
actual germs of every living thing. But what they seem to us is 
determined by our own powers of sight, and not by their true struc- 
ture. Two white spotson a distant hill appear both alike ; to us, at 
our distance, they are white spots only; while, in fact, one is a 
block of stone, and the other a sheep, and there is no single point 
of resemblance except their colour. Exactly so the supposed sim- 
plicity of a living germ is not a fact of nature, but only the 
expression of our own blindness. The germ of life in a robin’s 
egg cannot be distinguished from a sparrow’s, but the sparrow’s 
egg can no more produce a robin than a sheep can become a stone, 
or a stone a sheep. To think of these germs as mere cells of 
protoplasm, meaning by protoplasm a substance uniform in struc- 
ture and character, is to deceive ourselves. If such a substance 
exists at all, it does not constitute the whole of any living germ, 
and is not the determining element in its history. 

To suppose that the origin of all living things was a living cell, 
when we know noliving cell except as the product of a living thing, is 
to build a house without a foundation, and to account for this 
primeval ancestor has been the effort of the materialistic school. 
It might, of course, be accounted for as the direct product of 
creative power, but materialism rejects this everywhere, and 
theology knows no reason for its interference in this particular 
form. The Nebular Theories to account for the earth itself, and 
the theory of atomic energies transforming themselves into vital 
powers, are the props by which it is sought to hold up the vast 
hypothesis. But they are fundamentally unsound. If the attri- 
butes of life or their known constituents were found in material 
atoms; if oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, or nitrogen, or any mixture of 
them not brought about by vital power, gave any evidence of vital 
power, the theory might at once be tenable; but this is precisely 
what all our knowledge persistently denies. We can make out of 
inanimate matter things also made by vital processes, but the things 
we thus make are not alive. Whatever may be the essence of life, 
we cannot find it anywhere in the inanimate world. The pro- 
duction of a single living cell without a living parent is as 
impossible by any natural causes known to us, as the production 
out of nothing of a perfect universe filled with perfected forms of 
life. The events would differ in size only: in character not at all. 


But putting aside this question of the origin of life, it is supposed 
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that the record of geology shows in fact that there was a period 
when none of the higher forms of life existed; that they have 
appeared on the earth in a gradually ascending series from age to 
age, and therefore that we have before us only two alternatives: 
either the higher forms are descended from the lower, or successive 
acts of creation have produced them. 

This would be sound reasoning if the geological record were 
really what it is here assumed to be. The fossils that have been 
found in the oldest rocks are only of what we call low forms of 
life ; fossils of the highest forms have only been found in recent 
strata, and the intermediate series corresponds with the theory to 
a certain extent and in a general way. But this is no record of 
the creatures that have lived upon the earth, or of those that have 
died there. It is a record only of those that have been buried in 
a very special way. With very few exceptions no living forms can 
become fossils at all unless they are buried under water, and none 
are preserved as fossils through long geological periods unless 
they are buried either in deep water or in deposits that sink to a 
considerable depth soon after they are formed. Of the myriads 
that die hourly only an infinitesimal proportion are ever buried in 
any way. Nearly all the higher forms of life die on land, where 
they decompose and vanish. It is only by rare accidents that any 
of them are buried under water before this occurs, and to be so 
buried, under the conditions necessary to convert them into fossils, 
in beds that will lie undisturbed till they harden into rock, is 
again the accident of an accident. All stratified rocks, in which 
alone fossils can be found, are rocks that have sunk to a consie 
derable depth in the earth’s crust if they are of great antiquity. 
Deposits that remain near the surface, being constantly disturbed 
by superficial agencies, are never able to grow old. 

Thus, it follows that of all the fossils of every age a prodigious 
majority are of creatures that live and, therefore, die in the water. 
Their chance of the necessary burial and preservation is almost 
infinitely greater than with the inhabitants of the land, and is 
again enormously increased by the fact that shells with which so 
many of them are covered are among the most durable products of 
the animal kingdom. The only spots where land animals in 
general are likely to be fossilized are lakes, or the estuaries of 
rivers into which some of their bodies are washed, or the places 
where sudden floods overwhelm them and bury them at once in 
mud; and of these spots, which never make more than a minute 
portion of the area of the globe, it is only those that are in 
subsiding areas that can ever produce ancient rocks with these 
fossils preserved in them. 
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It follows necessarily that fossils of the higher forms of life 
instead of being, like shells, generally diffused and common to 
most strata, exist only in small scattered portions of the earth’s 
crust, and that as destructive agencies are in perpetual action, the 
chance of finding any one of them continually decreases as we go 
back in geological time. 

On what ground, therefore, is geology supposed to tell us that 
the lower forms of life existed before the higher forms? If we 
have found no fossil of the higher forms in the older strata, does 
that prove that these forms had not come into being when those 
strata were deposited? It not only does not prove this; it is not 
even evidence on the subject; it leaves us ignorant, but that is all. 
That this is absolutely true is demonstrated at once by the well- 
known facts concerning the mammalia. We know that they 
were abundant through the Tertiary period, while through 
the whole Cretaceous period immediately preceding it we know 
nothing whatever about them from any fossil remains. Yet 
we also know that they existed through that long age because a 
few mammalian fossils have by chance been found in rocks of the 
age before it. Nothing could show more clearly the utter worth- 
lessness of negative evidence concerning their existence in any 
geological period. What happened in the Cretaceous age, which 
is comparatively recent, is still more likely to have happened at 
every step backwards in time. Mammalian fossils were un- 
doubtedly formed in the great series of strata between the Oolite 
and the Eocene, and some of them may any day be found. But 
the accident of their discovery has not happened yet, and may 
never happen, in these or any other strata where they may exist 
all the same. 

The real truth concerning the geological record is this: Sup- 
posing the world to have been filled with every typical form of life 
as it is at present, from the earliest ages, there is no reason to 
expect a different record in the rocks. None of the creatures 
living in ancient times would be exactly like their present 
descendants. General resemblance would be accompanied by 
continual change in detail. Natural selection would have deter- 
mined the predominant forms in every age. These would con- 
stitute the predominant fossils where fossils were preserved, and 
whenever this predominance was due to continuous change in any 
special direction, we should find this fact represented if these 
fossils were found. 

But the higher forms would be rare always; rarest in the 
oldest strata, and comparatively abundant only in recent rocks. 
They would never be found except by happy accident, while shells 
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and other marine forms would generally be discovered because 
they are generally distributed wherever the burial of living forms 
under water is able to occur. This is only to describe in general 
terms the actual geological record. 

Mr. Wallace is fully aware of this, and with characteristic 
candour he admits the “ possibilities of a world of terrestrial life 
in the remotest Paleozoic times.”* 

But the consequences flowing from this are of the most far- 
reaching kind. What do we really mean by “higher” and 
‘lower ”’ in the scale of life? Leaving human beings out of the 
question, all other animals appear to be essentially alike. They all 
use the same powers for the same purposes. Their lives are spent 
in feeding, rest, activity, reproduction, and association with their 
kind. These are all sources of enjoyment to them, and animal 
life never consists of much more or much less than they include. 
Which then among their varied forms is “ higher” than another? 
Unless we can measure degrees of enjoyment—which is impos- 
sible—it would seem that any form of life by which it is obtained 
in this way should be as “ high” as any other. That the forms 
must be different is obvious if the whole world is to be filled. 
Creatures that are to live the life of infusoria must be very small. 
Those that live as lions and tigers do must be large and very 
different in structure. Those that fly in the air must be very light. 
Those that live in water must need neither much warmth nor 
much oxygen. Immense variety is thus required, and it is so fully 
provided for that wherever life of any kind is possible, it is 
abundantly found. The word ‘highest’? seems appropriate only 
and equally to any form that is best fitted to live in any one of the 
possible ways. 

Natural selection secures the existence of such forms in pre- 
ference to others, and the forms thus selected change as the con- 
ditions of life do; and as these are perpetually changing there is 
perpetual change of form. But the difference of form makes no 
difference in the essential character of living animals. They all 
in different ways are doing the same thing with the same object, 
which is the simple enjoyment of sentient life. 

In what sense is a sheep higher than an ant in the scale of life ? 
All the usual sources of animal enjoyment are common to both, 
while the ant has powers of building and apparent forethought, 
which the sheep does not possess. The fact is of the very highest 
interest in any theory as to the origin of man, because it entirely 
subverts the idea that a mammalian brain is in any way necessary 
to the display of mental powers so far as they are possessed by the 
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lower animals ; and if in fact the human mind had been developed 
through animals of the mammalian form it would be a sound in- 
ference to suppose that beings with equal mental endowments 
might be developed through any other form. An ant has no brain 
and yet is the mental equal of any other animal, man alone ex- 
cepted. No particular bodily form can in reality be identified as 
the essential organ of mental powers, and we are at once relieved 
from the idea that human intelligence cannot have existed on the 
earth till human beings were found upon it in shapes exactly like 
our own. 

The whole conception of animal life as existing in an ascending 
series from low to high is true only in a conventional sense, and 
with reference to our own feelings of sympathy and powers of 
observation. The far higher truth is that living creatures, who, as 
living creatures, are essentially alike, exist in every variety of form 
in which life can be enjoyed in earth, air, or water, and that man 
is not the culminating point of any series but a being who stands 
alone, possessing all the living powers which all living things 
possess in common, but with something added by which powers 
and objects of another kind result in life of another order. 

Mr. Wallace admits this concerning the human mind though not 
concerning the human body. He is absolutely Darwinian in be- 
lieving that the latter has been derived by gradual development 
from the lower animals. The only alternative, he argues, is the 
supposition that man has been produced in some quite different 
way from other animals, while we seek in vain in our physical 
structure for any indication of an independent origin. But this is 
surely a misconception of the case. The true alternative is a con- 
fession of ignorance; not an assertion of knowledge. We seek in 
vain for the “‘ origin’ of life in any form. Our utmost knowledge 
of the past reaches to no period when the earth was not full of it, 
and gives us no hint whatever of how it came there. Every type of 
life existing now has had an ancestry essentially like itself for an 
indefinite length of time, and the constant putting back of the 
period at which the existence of such an ancestry first becomes 
certain is one of the commonplaces of geological research. We 
have no knowledge and no real ground for any opinion as to the 
date of the first appearance of any of these ancestral lines, except 
the constantly increasing probability that it was, in every case, 
before the formation of any rocks now known to us. Mr. Wallace 
in effect admits this in many passages of great interest, and in the 
final explanation which he offers concerning the origin of the 
human mind he recognizes a cause sufficient to account for all 
phenomena not otherwise explained. He believes in the existence 
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ot a spiritual world associated with and acting on the material 
world, and finds in this the source of those mental characters in 
man himself which the Darwinian theory is unable to account 
for. 

This of course is essentially the belief of every Theist, whatever 
may be the form of his religious views. Mr. Wallace holds opinions 
not generally accepted as to the degree and method of communica- 
tion between matter and spirit in the present world, but they do 
not enter into his argument or affect its force. Darwinism, as he 
understands it, instead of excluding spiritual agencies in nature, is 
incomplete and inconclusive without them. It is this final view 
which gives so deep an interest to this important volume. 

That there are at least two kinds of existence, and not one 
alone, is the belief to which the profoundest thinkers of the world 
have invariably been led when the cold shadow of materialism has 
not obscured the brighter vision, and that shadow only falls where 
the pursuit of knowledge through the medium of the senses appears 
to blind men to the fact of knowledge which the senses cannot 
give. But we think and feel, and can no more express what we 
mean by thought and feeling, in any terms descriptive of any state 
of matter, than we can describe a colour by the flight of time. 
And we know that our fellow-creatures think and feel, as surely as 
we know anything out of our own consciousness, though no bodily 
sense of ours ever perceived, or could perceive, their feelings or 
their thoughts. 

The semi-materialist, who believes that nothing exists except 
material atoms and the energy whose only function is to make 
them move, and the strict materialist, who sees in the word energy 
only another name for motion, alike present us with a universe of 
passing shadows, where the qualities by which men differ from the 
brutes have no real value and the hopes those qualities inspire 
have no foundation. Not so the nobler and profounder science 
which recognizes the existence of things not made of matter as 
well as material things, and sees that it is not in the motion of 
material atoms but in the relation between those atoms and the 
spiritual world that the true cause of life is to be found. 

But if geology fails to show that the lower forms of life existed 
before the higher ones, the development of the latter from the 
former is still supposed to be demonstrated by the study of 
embryology. All animals alike grow to maturity from a micro- 
scopic germ, and in doing this they pass through a series of 
changes in which the growing embryo becomes more or less like 
a succession of living forms. But though this is true, the idea 
that these must represent the successive forms of its ancestral 
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parentage is an immense assumption, the more astonishing because 
there is a simple and natural reason for the general fact. 

When a builder lays his first brick in the ground there is nothing 
in it to show what he means to build. He goes on laying brick 
after brick, and by degrees a structure begins to rise. At first it 
is the beginning of a wall, then of an enclosure, then of other walls 
and other enclosures, then of floorings, stairs, upper rooms. 
But the earlier stages are the same, whether the building is to be 
a shed or a temple, and the forms it takes are the successive forms 
of a whole series of buildings. Scaffoldings, too, are raised which 
serve their purpose and are then removed. Props, tools, machi- 
nery, come and go in the process. 

This is exactly the way in which an embryo grows. It is a 
process of building, the creation of a structure bit by bit, by 
additions from without. And as all living creatures, like houses 
and churches, are made in general accordance with one or other 
of a few typical plans, the more complex necessarily resemble the 
less complex in their successive shapes. The minute details of 
change, and the appearance of what we call rudimentary and 
useless organs, are doubtless curious in themselves, but we must 
know a great deal more about the reason why embryos grow at all 
before we are in any condition to determine the real meaning of a 
rudiment, or to say that any organ is useless because we cannot 
see the purpose it serves. 

But the embryonic theory must be rejected as radically unsound 
for another reason. There is no real resemblance or analogy 
between the growth of an embryo and the history of its ancestry. 
Admitting Darwinism to the full, the ancestral line has gone 
through its series of changes by natural selection in the struggle 
of life. The changes in the embryo on the contrary are pre-deter- 
mined by its immediate parentage. There is no struggle and no 
selection. The embryo grows in such a way as will produce a 
creature like its parent, not in such a way as could produce 
creatures unlike its parent, as its ancestors are supposed to have 
been. 

But finally a general support to the materialistic theory of 
man’s origin has been found in the supposed indications of a 
former period, when all living men were savages. But here, as 
in the geological record, a positive theory is built upon nothing 
but negative evidence. 

No remains of the works of civilized men have been found nearly 
so old as some of the flint implements, which were, no doubt, the 
tools of savages. But flint implements are almost indestructible 
by time, and are preserved for ages like shells when they happen 
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to be buried, while the works of civilization, like the bodies of ter- 
restrial animals, for the most part perish rapidly. The flint imple- 
ments prove that savages existed long ago, but they tell us nothing 
about any other inhabitants of the earth; and as there have been 
savages in great numbers side by side with civilized nations from 
the first dawn of history, there is nothing to show that this was not 
also the case when the flints were fashioned by their hands. There 
are, on the other hand, many cogent reasons for believing that it 
must have been so; first, from the extreme improbability that 
mankind at large, if gifted with the power of civilizing itself, 
could remain everywhere in the savage state for an indefinite 
time; and, secondly, because among the savage races known to 
us now it is certain in almost every case that they have been 
preceded by races at least more civilized than themselves. 
Real knowledge as to the past history of mankind begins only a 
few thousand years ago, and relates to civilized, not savage, 
races. We are in total ignorance about their predecessors, but 
the researches of our own day have constantly brought to light 
the evidence of higher culture in ancient times than was even 
suspected a century ago, and have shown conclusively how 
easy it is for the greatest nations to pass away and be utterly 
forgotten. The subject is far too wide for discussion here; but 
the chief causes are to be found in the highly perishable nature of 
most human works, in the changing areas of social progress or 
decay, and in that constant loss of interest in events very remote 
from our own time which leads quickly to the loss of records, and 
soon buries them in oblivion. 

Archeological research is not one of the primary pursuits of men, 
and when it ceases to be active for any considerable period the 
outlines of the distant past vanish irrecoverably. 

One of Mr. Wallace’s pleasantest chapters is that in which he dis- 
poses of the morbid idea that the struggle for existence renders the 
life of the lower animals one vast scene of cruelty and pain. The 
utter fallacy of this conception of nature is demonstrated in a few 
admirable pages of convincing proof.* The life of each individual 
is one of almost unmixed enjoyment, and no question arises in 
which there is any greater difficulty than the unsolved mystery of 
the existence of evil in any form. 

It may be hoped that Mr. Wallace’s book will give a broader and 
sounder spirit to the Darwinism of the future. The reconciliation 
between it and the religious hopes of men is impossible to a mate- 
rialist, but not so to those who have escaped from that abyss of 
gloom. With them what is chiefly needed is the frank confession 
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that as to life in general we know nothing whatever about the time, 
the method, or the form of its first appearance in the world; that 
the fact of continuous variation in living forms is certain, but that 
its limitations are quite unknown, and that whatever man’s origin 
may have been, there is that in the human soul which no reason- 
able theory can derive from the lower animals; which proceeds 
from another source, and confers on him another destiny. We do 
not know how it has been received; but there is an eternal differ- 
ence between the hopes associated with life regarded as the product 
of the clash of atoms, ceasing when they separate, and life the 
attribute of a living spirit, subject, indeed, to material conditions, 
but not subject to decay. 


Aupert J. Mort. 


TALLEYRAND. 


THE correspondence of Talleyrand during his quasi-official mission 
to England at the end of the revolutionary war is given to the 
world in the recent volume of M. Pallain. Extracts from it 
have already appeared in the histories of Professor von Sybel and 
Mr. Lecky, who had access to these letters among the archives of 
the French Foreign Office. Now published in extenso, along with 
much of the correspondence of General Biron with the successive 
chiefs of the War Department, and the letters of M. de Chauve- 
lin, when ostensible minister to England in 1792; they enable 
the reader to follow closely the external relations of France in 
the last months of the constitutional monarchy, the outbreak of 
the European war, the first reverses of the French arms, and the 
efforts made to secure English neutrality, together with the com- 
plications with reference to Belgium and Holland which impeded 
the prospect of complete success. It is not correct to describe 
them as affording fresh materials for judgment as to the immediate 
causes of the eventual rupture; for the last letter in the series 
is in July 1792. The revolution of the following month, which 
overthrew that which remained of monarchy, and gave birth to 
the Convention and the Republic, terminated Talleyrand’s func- 
tions. It transferred power in France to those who were animated, 
far more than their predecessors under the Constitution, with the 
spirit of propagandism throughout Europe, who aspired to give 
liberty to all whom they regarded as oppressed, and to tear up 
treaties made by so-called tyrants. But though relating to an 
earlier time than this, the correspondence exhibits clearly enough 
the attitude of the British Cabinet towards the Revolution, both 
before and after it was engaged in armed conflict with the Con- 
tinental coalition. It is a point on which there is much popular 
misconception. It is probable that, in the minds of many, the 
action of England is scarcely distinguished from that of Austria. 
They would probably describe the English and Continental 
Governments alike as engaged in a crusade against the work of 
the Revolution in France itself. Something of the kind is no 
doubt to be found in the views advocated by Burke, and in those 
of some of the Whig seceders, who came over to Pitt when the rest 
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of their party opposed the war, and vindicated, or apologized for, 
the Republicans. But these papers show how far removed were 
Pitt and Lord Grenville from any idea of interfering in the affairs 
of France up to the summer of 1792. They exhibit so acute a 
diplomatist as the author of the larger part of them as entertain- 
ing hopes even of an English alliance, or very benevolent neu- 
trality ; and they indicate that the only sources of possible 
misunderstanding were in the action which France might be led to 
take outside its borders. 

At the opening of the correspondence at the end of 1791, Talley- 
rand was an administrator of the Department of Paris. As such, 
he had joined with his colleagues in a petition, drawn up by him- 
self, against the confiscation of the payment due to priests who 
refused to take the oath to the civil constitution of the clergy, 
foolishly forced upon them by the Assembly. This petition, which 
succeeded in its object, is referred to in a letter from Biron from 
the camp at Valenciennes, a letter which also alludes to the 
troubles caused in the country by the disputes between the con- 
stitutional and ‘‘ unsworn” priests and their partizans. At this 
time several letters pass between them, relating to the agents who 
might be employed to forward the interests of the Revolution with 
the Governments whom it was hoped to win over, and whom it 
was desired to press on the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Delessart, 
who enjoyed little of the confidence of Biron and the party whose 
ideas he shared. About the personality of Biron, ci-devant Duke, 
fervent proselyte of the Revolution, soldier, diplomatist, and in- 
triguer, with much of the levity and recklessness of the old 
régime, and wishing to serve the Revolution abroad by the most 
characteristic methods of the old diplomacy of Courts, there is an 
air of comedy, only dispelled by the remembrance of the tragic 
ending of his career, which was already approaching. On the 
18th December he writes a long letter, with suggestions as to 
whom to send to, and how to deal with, the Court of Berlin. 
Colonel Bischoffswerder, the King’s confidant, was to be won over. 
But, besides, “‘money, and probably much, was wanted for 
Mdlle. Donhoff, the King’s mistress ; for her uncle, a vilain gueuz, 
who had much influence over her, and loved money more than 
anything ; for Mdlle. de Lindau, who governed Bischoffswerder ; 
and for Wohlner, an ilumini who, when necessary, had revela 
tions from heaven and called up Frederick the Great’s spirit.” It 
seems improbable that the King’s hostility to the Revolution 
would, in any case, have been overcome. Biron, too, thought that 
the selection of M. de Segur, who was, in the end, sent to Berlin, 
was an unwise one. But, by ill-luck, part of Biron’s suggestions 
for thus gaining influence over the Royal entourage came to the 
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King’s knowledge, and were represented as part of M. de Segur’s 
instructions. It is not wonderful that he was treated with marked 
coldness, and that he remarked that the false copy of his instruc- 
tions, though he had not actually seen it, contained, to his know- 
ledge, such atrocities, that had the minister not protested, the 
King would have refused him an audience. Biron had, among 
other proposals, suggested his being himself sent to Prussia, 
though not with any definite appointment. Talleyrand similarly 
had suggested his being sent on a secret mission to England. It 
was, however, preferred by those in power to employ him with the 
army, and Talleyrand himself was selected for the mission. It 
must be remembered that by one of the vagaries of the Constituent 
Assembly, none of its members were permitted either to sit in the 
next Assembly or to hold any office for two years after they 
ceased to be representatives. This affected Talleyrand and Biron 
alike. And while Talleyrand was really conducting all affairs of 
importance, France was nominally represented, first by the chargé 
d'affaires, Thirsinger, and afterwards by the ci-devant Marquis de 
Chauvelin, who is spoken of as merely lending his name. Deles- 
sart, in a letter of the 12th January 1792, explains this position to 
Lord Grenville, and invites him to converse freely with Talleyrand 
as one desirous of maintaining good relations between the two 
countries. Biron remarks that Delessart did not realise the good 
that he was doing by sending Talleyrand to England. He himself 
went over for a short time with a commission to purchase horses 
for the French army. He was soon arrested for debt. Having 
no diplomatic character, he could obtain no assistance from the 
Government, and it seems to have been thought worthy of re- 
mark that the Government in England had no power over the 
tribunals. Biron was at last discharged, by the aid of English 
and other friends, and returned to his post at Valenciennes. 

Talleyrand in his first letters explains the objects he hoped to 
obtain. First he was to persuade the English Ministers that no 
treaty could bind them to assist Austria in the war, as the Austrian 
side would be one of aggression and not of defence. Having 
induced them to decline all assistance to the enemies of France, he 
hoped ultimately to draw them into an alliance. Heeven proposed 
to assist this object by procuring a species of naval demonstration 
on the part of France. Bertrand de Molerville, the Minister of 
Marine, at once declared this impracticable. In him the objection 
might be attributed to his own anti-revolutionary sympathies, in 
which he stood alone among his colleagues. But Delessart remarked, 
with great justice, that England would not be likely to do anything 
from fear, and that such a demonstration would be far more likely 
to cause a rupture. 
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It is clear that among English statesmen generally there was no 
apprehension that the state of France would lead to war between 
the two countries. In some respects it might even appear favour- 
able to peace. For a time the French might seem, by their very 
absorption in their internal affairs, less likely to seek any object 
beyond their borders. They had ostentatiously renounced the idea 
of annexation by conquest within two years of the commencement 
of the struggles which for a while carried the French frontier far 
into Germany and Italy. Their divided and disordered condition 
at home might make them seem less formidable as antagonists. 
And, as a matter of fact, the Ministers and Assembly had declined 
to assist Spain, according to the family understanding of the old 
monarchy, in the quarrel with England about Nootka Sound. 
England, that affair terminated, was reducing its armaments. To 
look on and wait the event might, therefore, seem the wisest policy 
to those who viewed the position from an English point of view, 
rather than as friends or enemies of the revolution for its own 
sake. But the views of Talleyrand and his employers went much 
beyond obtaining a declaration of neutrality in case of war. They 
hoped for nothing short of an alliance. That the constitution of 
France was a support to that of England as another free country ; 
that England had protested, and would protest, against any foreign 
interference with its own affairs; that England as a commercial 
country, and France as mainly agricultural, had less rival interests 
than mutual dependence on each other, were topics he from time 
to time urged on the English Government. He contemplated a 
mutual guarantee of the possessions of the two countries. He 
even suggested that England should lend its credit to enable France 
to raise a loan to the amount of three or four millions. In return 
for this he thought of offering the cession of Tobago, which, though 
an English colony, had passed into French hands. Now, apart 
from the hostility attributed to the King and several of the 
ministers against France under its new régime, it is clear that Pitt 
and Grenville could not be expected to regard favourably such 
conceptions. At one time, indeed, when the prospect of an even- 
tual alliance was urged on the latter, he appears to have said that 
he hoped that it might come about. This was, however, when war 
between France and Germany was not yet declared, and might 
possibly have been averted. An alliance with France would have 
been a position involving antagonism to almost all the rest of 
Europe. A mutual guarantee would have bound England to defend 
France at home. Talleyrand dwelt on the position of England in 
Ireland and in India as making it likely that England would accept 
it. But all that England desired was that France should not 
interfere in either quarter. An assurance of this would have a 
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certain value, but it was implied in the maintenance of peace. A 
despatch of French troops to assist England in either country 
would have been an undesired boon, and the expectation of it cer- 
tainly no equivalent for an obligation to assist France in a struggle 
with a coalition of Sovereigns. And still less could it be expected 
that so cautious a financial statesman as Pitt would favour a 
proposal to float French bonds or assignats with English credit. 

It is natural for those who live after the event, remembering 
how the war resulted in a series of French victories, beginning with 
Valmy and Jemappes, and ultimately carrying the French flag to 
Vienna, to Berlin and to Moscow before the tide of fortune turned, 
to forget that at the outset it seemed not improbable that France 
would be crushed at the first collision with the forces directed 
against the Revolution. The invasion of the Austrian Low Countries 
by Dillon and Biron was altogether disastrous. The French troops, 
to a great extent raw, undisciplined, and without the old officers, 
seemed unable to contend with their opponents. It was likely that 
had the Duke of Brunswick been more enterprising, or Dumouriez 
less skilful, the Austro-Prussian army might have entered Paris in 
the autumn of 1792. It is not indeed likely that the movement 
which has transformed half Europe would have eventually been 
stifled, but the ideas which the French Revolution gave expres- 
sion to, would, at any rate, have made their way under other 
circumstances and in another manner. The action of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly might only have been remembered as a premature 
éffort blighted by its own violence, though not wholly resultless. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the British 
Cabinet should have been still more reluctant in any way to appear 
on the side of France than to indentify themselves with the 
Coalition. 

Nor was the argument unassailable as to the absolute right of 
every nation to make any change in its internal affairs without 
question by foreign States or Governments. It is one of those 
principles generally true, but which must be in some degree 
modified by the conditions under which the particular case may 
arise. Certainly it had not been recognized either by the Powers 
of Europe generally, who had concerned themselves in the troubles 
of the Austrian Netherlands shortly before, or by England and 
Prussia on one side, or altogether by France on the other, in the 
recent troubles in the Dutch Republic. And the example of 
England in the previous century was one which a skilful advocate 
might put forward with effect, but was to a large extent fallacious ; 
for the influence of I:nglish ideas and English example on the 
Continent was then comparatively small. It was very different 
with France at the end of the eighteenth century: France, whose 
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literature, whose customs, whose thoughts had been hitherto 
regarded as a model for the nations around. It was a price to be 
paid for her ascendency over the mind of Europe, that a recon- 
struction of her political and social system could not be regarded 
by her neighbours with unconcern. 

But though both the Austrian and Prussian Courts were hostile 
to the new order of things, Prussia would not move without 
Austria, and Austria was hesitating. The French Ministers and 
Assembly precipitated the crisis. 

Born adventurers like Dumouriez and Biron were eager for the 
fray; full of plans for inducing the Austrian soldiers to desert 
wholesale, and for invading and revolutionizing Belgium. Du- 
mouriez was for the moment at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Austria was summoned to reduce her armaments and renounce 
alliances hostile to France, and, on her postponing compliance, the 
King was obliged to propose to the Assembly a declaration of war. 
Curiously enough, the only objections were among the extreme 
Jacobins, who dreaded the ascendency of some military chief, 
and especially of Lafayette. But all other parties, including 
almost the whole of the Assembly, went into war with at least as 
light a heart as M. Ollivier seventy-eight years later. 

An aggressive movement on the part of France gave immediate 
importance to questions already under discussion. The Austrian 
Netherlands had risen against the measures of Joseph II., the 
embodiment of what is now called ‘‘ the Revolution from above.” 

England, Holland, and Prussia had interested themselves in the 
solution of the question. The Austrian authority had lately been 
restored with an understanding that the constitutional privileges of 
the provinces would be maintained. England, Prussia, and 
Holland were to guarantee at once the Emperor’s sovereignty (in 
his capacity of hereditary ruler of the Austrian dominions), and 
also these limitations of it. The treaty had never been ratified, 
as differences arose between England and Austria as to whether a 
constitution of earlier, or rather later, date was to be guaranteed. 
Importance was attached by Talleyrand to the fact that an invasion 
as an act of war would in no case bring it into operation. It need 
not permanently affect either the authority of the Sovereign or the 
provincial liberties. But it was clear that France intended to gain 
a footing by means of a revolutionary party in the provinces, 
influenced by other than the aristocratic and conservative tenden- 
cies of the leaders of the former revolt. France would be bound 
to protect them ; and a party enabled to maintain itself by French 
arms would practically be dependent on Francein future. French 
dominion over the Austrian Netherlands, with their coast-line and 
sea-ports, it had been, already in the days before the Revolution, a 
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serious question might arise as to Holland. England had sup- 
ported Prussia in maintaining the stadtholdership of the House of 
Orange against the party who attempted to overthrow it. By 
treaty England was bound to protect the Dutch Government from 
attack. But the defeated party, always connected with France, 
would look to the approach of a French army as an opportunity for 
renewing the struggle. Already a Batavian legion was forming 
for the service of France. Holland, on the other hand, through 
the relationship by marriage of the Statholder with the King of 
Prussia, might be led into joining any Prussian action against 
France. It was most important for the French negotiators to be 
assured that Holland would have the assistance of England if it 
departed from neutrality. 

Talleyrand, after a short return to France, proceeded again to 
England with the new plenipotentiary Chauvelin. Their instruc- 
tions still dwelt on obtaining a defensive alliance. They even 
contemplated a triple league with England and the United States, 
with a view to opening the trade with the Spanish Colonies. 
Chauvelin, in his earliest letter, refers to Pitt’s communication to 
the English journals to the effect that, in spite of reports in a con- 
trary sense, there then was no prospect of peace being disturbed for 
England. Shortly afterwards they were troubled with the news of 
the first French disasters. A letter is given from Biron, after his 
retreat, to Dumouriez, protesting against the remark of his friend 
that he and his troops had marched out like madmen and returned 
in the same style. It was considered an important advantage gained 
by French diplomacy when a declaration of neutrality was issued in 
the King’s name. It contained, indeed, no more than the similar 
proclamations forbidding British subjects to assist either belligerent, 
which we are familiar with when any war is going on in which 
England takes no part. But English neutrality in a Continental 
war was then apparently in itself an unusual condition of things; 
and it at least showed that for the present no indirect support 
would be given to the enemies of the Government of France. 

Before long came Louis XVI.’s quarrel with the Girondin 
Ministry, of which Roland and his wife had been leading spirits. 
Dumouriez went to the army on the frontiers, and M. de Cham- 
bonas, Biron’s nephew, succeeded him. Talleyrand was sent over 
for a time to Paris to confer with him. Chauvelin continued his 
negotiations, with a view of preventing England being induced to 
construe any of its existing treaties as, binding it to take part 
against the operations of the French armies. He writes to the 
minister describing the bad effect produced in England by the 
disorders of the 20th June. This was the memorable day when 
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the King was compelled to wear the Phrygian cap. On the 20th 
July he wrote an account of the reported attempt at a coalition of 
the Ministerial and Opposition parties in England. He expresses 
a hope that, by some changes in the position of affairs in high 
political quarters, the alliance of the two countries may be effected 
in spite of George III.’s reluctance. A little later we find him 
urging the abolition of privateering, and the adoption of the 
principle of the immunity from capture of private property at sea. 
This is the last subject referred to in the correspondence, for a new 
storm burst in Paris. Terror and rage among the people, now 
threatened with invasion, were turned to account by men eager to 
overturn the monarchy, and raise themselves upon its ruins. 

The 10th of August saw the storming of the Tuileries. The British 
Ambassador was recalled from Paris. With Chauvelin in London, 
however, the British Government continued to communicate. But 
Talleyrand’s mission was at an end: he was in no favour with 
those now in power, and was glad to return to England asa private 
person, almost a refugee. Soon followed the terrible days of Sep- 
tember. These prison massacres were not directly an attack on 
the rights of any foreign State; but, by totally alienating the 
sympathy of those hitherto attached to the French cause, they 
greatly weakened the influences on the side of peace. 

Mackintosh, lately the author of Vindicie Gallice, now said he 
never wished to hear of France again. Those who had welcomed 
the Revolution in 1789 as the beginning of a new golden age, now 
looked on it much with the feelings expressed in the lines of 


Moore— 
Tis gone and for ever, the light we saw breaking ; 


and on the French of 1792 only as those who— 
Like furies caressing 
The young hope of Freedom, baptised it in blood. 

France, too, having rolled back the tide of invasion, indulged 
new visions of conquests and revolutionary propagandism. The 
troops overran not only the Austrian Netherlands and the Elec- 
torate of Treves, long the refuge of the emigrés, but occupied the 
neutral city of Frankfort, and menaced Geneva as a nest of aris- 
tocrats. The famous decree of November seemed a declaration of 
war on all governments not based on the Rights of Man; and the 
forcible opening of the Scheldt, in avowed defiance of existing 
treaties, at last distinctly struck at the rights of Holland. And 
more than the interest of Holland, the whole public law of Europe 
was assailed by the avowed renunciation of all treaty obligations 
established by other authority than that of the people. The execu- 
tion of the King, in January 1793, filled England with universal 
horror. The expression of that horror was treated as an insult by 
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the dominant party in France. Chauvelin was desired by the 
British Government to leave England ; and the French Convention, 
by a declaration of war against England and Holland, began the 
struggle which, with a brief intermission, continued till twenty-two 
years later it closed on the field of Waterloo. 

Talleyrand, already driven from France, had also to quit Eng- 
land. He retired to America, whence he wrote to Lord Lansdowne 
some interesting letters, included in this volume. His mission had 
been a failure ; but, though some of its objects seem from the first 
to have been unlikely to succeed, its failure was the result of events 
in France which were beyond his control. The events that made 
peace almost, if not wholly, impossible, that changed the steady 
neutrality of England into co-operation with the Continental Allies, 
were part of the consequences of the 10th of August. England, 
too, once engaged in war, became identified with the cause of the 
coalition and the emigrés. Those, also, who from the first had de- 
sired actively to support the party of counter-revolution, were now 
able to exercise considerable influence over the policy of England. 
In looking back after a short time, the immediate antecedents of 
the English change of attitude were obscured, and the direct causes 
of the quarrel almost forgotten. How unexpected was such a 
quarrel by English statesmen down to the middle of 1792 this 
volume amply illustrates. 
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THE MOTHER OF THE STROZZI. 


A Famiy History or tHe Firreenta CEnNrTurRY. 


ALEssanpDRA Mactneut, the mother of the Strozzi, was born in 1406, 
of a noble Florentine family. She was married, when scarcely 
sixteen, to Matteo Strozzi, a young man of twenty-five, belonging 
to a distinguished mercantile house. He was, however, more 
devoted to the pursuit of literature than to commerce, and noted 
as a Latin scholar and collector of antiquities. He and his young 
wife seem to have passed a happy life till the political disturbances 
ending in the return of the Medici, in 1484, caused the banishment 
of Matteo, together with other members of the Strozzi family. They 
retired to Pesaro, but Matteo’s exile was of short duration. He 
died, seemingly of the plague, about a year after, the affliction 
being heightened for Alessandra by the death of three of her eight 
children by the same fatal malady. 

A less brave heart might have sunk beneath such heavy blows, 
but Alessandra looked her position calmly in the face, and resolved, 
in the interests of her children—‘“‘ I possess no other good in this 
life!’ she pathetically exclaims—on returning to Florence, where 
some house property and land, to the value of about 4,000 florins, 
remained to her. She superintended the house of business, which 
carried on a trade in wool, in which task she was assisted, with all 
the strong sense of duty to the family still a characteristic of 
Italians, by some cousins of her husband, who are frequently men- 
tioned in her letters with the most affectionate gratitude. 

Filippo, now (by the death of his brother Simone at Pesaro) 
Alessandra’s eldest son, was sent, at the early age of thirteen, to a 
banking-house at Palermo, and thence to Naples, where we find 
him, a youth of nineteen, established in business by his uncle 
Niccolo at the date of the first letter in the collection. 

This Filippo, we must always remember, was he who became 
later a man of such high consideration, and who erected the 
splendid Palazzo Strozzi in Florence. He seems to have been 
steady and thoughtful beyond his years, and to him his mother, 
in her letters, confides all her affairs, and consults his opinion on 
almost every matter of importance. What letters of his have been 
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preserved confirm this good impression, and the fact that he pros- 
pered, and that his house became a centre in Naples for men of 
distinction and exiled families, is another proof of the worth of his 
character. 

Lorenzo, the second son, must, to judge from various allusions 
in the letters, have given his mother cause for anxiety at his first 
start in life. He left home when sixteen years old, but passed 
through many changes before he finally settled down in his uncle’s 
bank at Bruges, having previously lived at Valenza, Barcelona, and 
Avignon. 

The rest of the family—a daughter, Caterina, fifteen years old 
at the time we speak of; Alessandra, the namesake and favourite 
of her mother, aged thirteen; and Matteo, born after his father’s 
death, and now eleven years old—will sufficiently appear in the 
mother’s correspondence, the writer’s voice being one which still 
speaks to us of her family, her country, and her God, through the 
thick veil of four centuries. 

The first letter, in 1447, which, like all the others, commences 
with the words ‘“‘In the name of God” and the date, is almost 
entirely filled by the news of her daughter Caterina’s betrothal. It 
was evidently a good match for the young lady, whose dowry, in- 
cluding the value of the trousseau, was only 1,000 florins, whereas 
her mother’s had been 1,600. But the intended husband, Marco 
Parenti by name, nine years older than his bride, well educated 
and ‘‘ without brothers,” was a rich silk merchant, and money was 
not his object in his choice of a wife. The half of the girl’s dowry 
had been deposited in her name at JJ Monte, an institution for such 
purposes, and could not yet be taken out on account of her being 
so much under age. The prudent mother, however, convinced 
that the young people were really fond of each other, and that the 
match was very advantageous from a worldly point of view, deter- 
mined to advance the sum of 500 florins at once, and repay herself 
when the portion fell due. The fact that the lover’s family enter- 
tained a real affection for her little Caterina is mentioned in the 
mother’s letter to her son with complacency as the best guarantee 
of future happiness, the parentado, in such affairs, being always 
much considered. 

Marco, the future son-in-law, is mentioned by Alessandra as very 
generous in making presents and constantly repeating, ‘“‘ Pray ask 
for whatever you wish.” 

For the ceremony of betrothal he presented his bride with a 
mantle and robe of crimson velvet, and a wreath for the head of 
peacock’s feathers and pearls, costing eighty florins, as well as 
ornaments to match, namely, two strings of pearls worth more 
than sixty florins, so that “‘ when Caterina goes out,” writes the 
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mother, ‘‘ she will carry on her person the value of more than 400 
florins.” Another robe of crimson velvet with wide sleeves lined 
with fur, and a red hood embroidered with pearls, had been 
presented to Caterina to wear at the wedding, which was to take 
place in November. These gifts, and a long list of others, are all 
accurately noted down, with their price and the cost of making up, 
by the orderly Marco, and a curious medley it is. Much of the 
personal outfit seems to have been provided by him (perhaps the 
mother gave the household linen) ; it consisted of cloth and linen, 
some in the piece, some already fashioned into garments; thirty 
handkerchiefs ; a missal bound in silver; a string of large coral 
beads ; two daggers to wear in the girdle; and three needle-cases. 
All this is estimated as equal to 165 florins in value. Some 
articles, the value of which is not noted, are: two ivory combs, 
some embroidered kerchiefs, twenty-four caps, two linen collars, 
various ribbons, and three pairs of red stockings. Marco seems to 
have taken pleasure in adorning his young bride, and Mona Ales- 
sandra, as she is called by sons and son-in-law, writes, with all a 
mother’s pardonable pride, that “ the little one is beautiful, beyond 
all other Florentine women.” 

This union, entered upon with such happy anticipations, entirely 
fulfilled them. The few glimpses we obtain in the letters of 
Marco’s and Caterina’s married life, in their villa at Mugello, are 
bright and pleasant. Marco treated not only his wife, but her 
relations, with constant consideration and affection. His letters 
to the boys are those of a true brother, and he speaks of his 
mother-in-law as if he were her actual son. In his notes he 
mentions the 4th August as the day of betrothal, appending to 
the memorandum the amount of the dowry. On the 13th of the 
following January he gave Caterina the marriage ring, and then, 
as years pass on, follow notices of the birth of their children. At 
last, in May 1480, a few touching words of dignified, self-contained 
sorrow, record how, at 9 o’clock on the 14th, Caterina, scarcely 
fifty years old, passed from this life, a life which had been for him 
as long as they lived together “most bright and happy.” The 
sorrow-stricken widower ‘trusts that her soul is with God, in 
recompense for all her nobleness and gentleness of life, and 
gracious and upright manners.” He finds some consolation in 
reflecting that she was buried in Santa Maria del Fiore (the 
Cathedral of Florence) with all possible honour, and, charac- 
teristically enough, he notes down that he gave mourning dresses, 
(black, nun-like costumes and veils, it seems) to four members of 
the family, his own two daughters, and his wife’s sister and sister- 


in-law. But in relating all this we are anticipating the family 
history. 


— 
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At the time of writing to her son Filippo, the first of the letters 
on which our sketch is founded, dated August 24, 1447, Mona 
Alessandra is entirely occupied with the preparations for Caterina’s 
marriage, so busy that she has not yet been able to arrange for 
Matteo leaving home. The boy is only eleven years old, and 
the mother’s heart clings to him beyond all her children, and so 
she thinks that, for that winter, he might find some occupation 
in the bank at Florence, and at the same time improve his hand- 
writing. She begs Filippo not to be displeased if she writes less 
frequently amid her many occupations ; Matteo will soon be able 
to supplement her deficiencies in that respect. In conclusion, she 
hints at some vexation caused her the year previous by Filippo, 


and hopes he will do better in future, exhorting him especially to 


be grateful to his Uncle Niccolé, who so ably assisted him at his 
start in life, and who deserves that Filippo should kiss the ground 
he treads. To this letter Caterina, the sister, adds a message 
that she would like to have some soap and other toilet requisites 
in case a trusty person can be found to bring them ; so that it 
seems that Naples was already celebrated for the first-mentioned 


-article. 


This first letter is characteristic of the style of the whole series. 
Together with great tenderness, expressed in the frequent and 
fervent desire to see her sons, there is unflinching strictness in 
reproving every shortcoming and urging upon them their duty to 


-Others, more especially to those relations who had interested 


themselves in the fatherless boys. Filippo needs not often be 
blamed, but his mother’s fondness evidently does not blind her to 


-any of his faults. Also notable is the constantly pious tone of 


these epistles, calling down the blessing of God on every occasion. 
Proverbs are frequently quoted, but there is a total absence in the 


-style of picturesqueness, figurativeness, or sentimentality, all being 


simple, plain, and practical. Appended to the first letter from 
Mona Alessandra are two from her sons. One from Lorenzo, 
written to his mother from Valenza on April 28th, 1446, gives a 


-graphic account of his journey to Spain. On the voyage he had 


suffered greatly from sea-sickness, and he complains that no one 
-came to look after him, but left him entirely alone. ‘‘ However, 
praise be to God!” he exclaims, ‘‘ I recovered gradually after the 
first three days.’”’ He thought the Spanish towns, especially 
Barcelona, with its ample terraces to every house, very fine, though 
not so beautiful as Florence. At Valenza the fine cloth was of 
better quality than in Italy, and the writer notes all kinds of 
-domestic facts, namely, that fresh almonds are already ripe; that 
provisions in general, and cherries, spinach and wood, are sold by 
weight, so that we may presume that at Florence, on the contrary, 
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these things were sold by measure. Orange trees were to be seem. 
everywhere in great quantities, trained espalier fashion, ‘‘ and one: 
gets more than 200 oranges, as big as bottles, for a penny, more: 
than one can carry.” And then—for he was a gay young man, 

fond of show and amusement—he passes on to notice the fashions. 

Shoes with long points were worn, of a very elegant style. The 

women wore slippers handsomely embroidered in gold. ‘I would. 
have sent two pairs home, but I have no more money left, having 
stayed two days at Leghorn, and spent it all during my journey.” 

He enters into a long description of the ladies’ dresses, “‘ exactly 
like those painted on the arras,” noting that, however old they 
may be, the women wear silk veils arranged like two great wings: 
at each side of the head, which “look very pretty,” and cloth 

jackets instead of silk, and trains ‘‘ twelve ells long and more,” which 

are held up by pages, and he thinks he has never seen such beautiful 

women in his life, and his judgment may be trusted. But he. 
chiefly wishes to impress upon his mother his great diligence in 

business, assuring her that he goes to bed at midnight by Barce- 

lona time, and only allows himself about three hours’ sleep! He 

asserts also that he copies twelve letters in the course of the day, 

and writes faster than anyone else, so that she would be quite. 
surprised to see him. “ But this is the way to get on, and may God 

keep me in it!” he piously adds. He mentions that for the last 

two weeks he has bought all the provisions for his uncle’s house- 

hold, and manages the business very well, for he can already almost. 
speak Castilian perfectly, and makes the people understand him. 

For Uncle Niccolo, who has been ill, he buys nothing but capons, 

and Niccol6é is so fat that he can hardly move. He also mentions 

that he rode on horseback 200 miles, from Barcelona to Valenza, and 

does not regret it in the least. Good wishes for Caterina, and a. 
desire to know exactly when the marriage will take place, close the 

letter. 

Matteo’s letter is addressed to Filippo, and is dated March 29th, 
1848. From it we learn that Caterina’s marriage did not take place 
till January 14th of that year, and was then celebrated without 
festivities, as it was not the fashion, nor did the families wish to 
incur expense, as it could not be expected of them in their present. 
situation. For a boy of twelve the letter is precocious enough, 
and he, too, mentions all the details about the dowry. He 
promises to write more frequently, as he now means to take a 
writing master, for he finds that alone he does not form the letters 
well. Mona Alessandra (as he also calls his mother) has begged him 
to engage a master who will teach him in two months, and, in the 
pious phraseology of the day, he hopes “ that God may grant it!” 
With much other brotherly chat are mixed complaints of Lorenzo’s. 
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long silence, and requests that Filippo will write and urge him to 
communicate more frequently with the family. 

Mona Alessandra evidently attached great importance to her 
son’s acquiring a good handwriting. In her next letter to Filippo, 
November 4th, 1448, she refers to Matteo, saying that she purposely 
makes him correspond with his brother as a practise in writing 
from dictation, for when he writes slowly he writes well, as both 
Antonio, his uncle, and his brother-in-law Marco say. But when 
he is in a hurry, he writes a quite illegible hand, and she begs 
Filippo to mention this, as admonitions from others besides 
herself do the boy good. Filippo might also beg the just-mentioned 
relations to look after his little brother. This letter is full of 
maternal anxiety for her sons, to whom she seems to turn with 
redoubled interest now that Caterina is well settled. Lorenzo has 
written that he is to go to London as soon as travelling companions 
can be found, but the mother does not wish it, having heard that 
the plague isin London. A friend of the family, one Granello da 
Ricasoli, has been to see her, and she asked a great deal about 
Lorenzo. Ricasoli assured her that there was plenty of good in 
the youth, but that he needed guidance from someone of whom he 
stood in awe. So she had written to Jacopo (the uncle who had 
charge of Lorenzo). Another friend has also visited her, from 
whom she has heard that Filippo is very thin, though he is well, 
and that uncle Niccold is very kind to him, which she was glad 
to hear. The remainder of the letter is filled with particulars 
regarding the sale of a house contiguous to one of theirs, the 
purchase of which she thinks would add much to the value of 
their property. 

A letter of the same date from Matteo to Filippo, shows the 
boy to be already deep in business matters. He speaks of the 
injury done to trade by the plague, and mentions that they have 
already begun to spin the flax belonging to the family, and that 
Filippo will receive his share next year. 

The question of Matteo leaving home is again seriously mooted 
by the uncles, and the mother, though full of sorrow at the idea, 
has at last promised to yield to their persuasions, ‘‘if Filippo and 
Niccolo also desire it.’ 

In a letter of the 13th July 1449, Alessandra speaks more than 
usual of herself, lamenting the hard fate which left her a widow so 
early, with all the responsibility of bringing up a family, and 
having to part with her children one after another. Still she 
resolves to make a new sacrifice, should it be for Matteo’s good. 
She has bought him a mantle of the shape most in fashion, with 
a peacock-coloured doublet and vest; also shirts, and everything 
he can need, including small daggers to wear in his belt, and shoes. 
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like friar’s sandals, having spent in all eight florins (which seems 
to us very little for so many articles). 

But when the boy went to take leave of his relations in Florence 
they raised a great outcry, declaring that his mother must be mad to 
think of sending him on a fatiguing journey during the greatest 
heat, and when, moreover, the plague was raging everywhere. 
They declared it most dangerous, and probably their representa- 
tions were to the mother a welcome excuse for keeping her Ben- 
jamin still at home. But in the meantime she exhorts Filippo, in 
the same letter in which she relates the matter, to be kind to 
Matteo when he shall arrive, and not treat him as roughly as she 
heard he did Lorenzo. 

Two days before, Marco, the brother-in-law, had written on the 
same subject, describing Matteo as possessing a good and affec- 
tionate disposition, apt to learn and easy to guide; but mention- 
ing that it would be well not to expect too much, or overburden 
him with work, as that would spoil his good nature. He ought 
not to be forced beyond his will by hard words or blows, for he 
cannot bear reproofs; whereas with gentleness anything can be 
done with him, and it must not be forgotten that he is still but a 
child. 

The family must have rejoiced that the boy’s departure was 
postponed, for the plague appeared in Florence in August, and 
Alessandra sent Matteo to stay with Caterina and Marco at 
Mugello. She herself had fallen ill early in September, and had 
been unable to join them, but her brother had taken her to his 
house at Antella, where she recovered, and now she thought it best 
to stay where she was, especially as the plague was now abating, 
and she also shortly expected a visit from Niccold. In this letter, 
December 26th, 1449, she speaks of various things she is about to 
send to Filippo, including two inflated balls; probably for the 
game then so popular in Italy. The linen for his shirts is already 
ordered, but must first be bleached. It is very fine, really too 
much so for shirts. Caterina is expecting her confinement in 
February ; and Alessandra, who is no less a woman of business 
than a tender mother, is apprehensive that the dowry money 
deposited at IJ Monte might be forfeited if anything were to happen 
to her daughter. She thinks of going to Rome in April for the 
sake of the Pardon and Indulgence (on occasion of the Jubilee), 
and asks whether Filippo could not contrive to meet her there, 
with a pathetic allusion to the great sacrifice she makes in being 
separated from her sons, and the consolation it would be to see 
Filippo once more before she dies. This reminds her of the new 
sorrow awaiting her in Matteo’s departure. She hardly knows how 
she shall live without him, for he is the image of his father, and 
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has grown such a handsome youth during his long stay in the 
country that he is hardly to be recognised. 

In the next letter, still to Filippo, February 8th, 1450, she seems 
in better spirits, although the creaded separation had actually 
taken place. She has had the consolation of a visit from Uncle 
Niccolo, who lodges in her house, and, with the exception of an 
invitation to dinner or supper with other members of the family, 
has been constantly with her. All the relations had shown him 
great attention. Marco, who has just become the happy father of 
a little son, had come from Mugello on purpose to make Niccolo’s 
acquaintance, and she herself had had great pleasure in doing all 
she could. Niccoléd had evidently taken to Matteo, who, for his 
part, was quite pleased to go with his uncle. 

The projected purchase of the house, all kinds of money matters, 
and the dowry of the second daughter, had been discussed with 
this good uncle, and doubtless Mona Alessandra felt the comfort of 
advising with a prudent person, for her strong sense of duty led 
her to take much irksome business on her own shoulders. 

Marco’s letter to Filippo, of about the same date, speaks of his 
great pleasure in making Niccolo’s acquaintance, and his regret 
that the uncle had not accepted his invitation to dinner. But 
Marco had spent as much time as possible in his mother-in-law’s 
house, and seen a great deal of their honoured relative. He then 
refers to Alessandra’s great grief at parting with Matteo, which 
she bore, however, with courage, knowing that it was for the boy’s 
good. He hopes that her sons will always bear this in mind, and 
is assured they will do so. 

But in all Alessandra’s letters of this year we observe a restless 
tone ; a constant wish that at least one of her sons were near her. 
The plague had reappeared ; trade and agriculture suffered greatly, 
for many farms were left uncultivated. Alessandra had hoped 
that her second daughter and namesake would have been married 
in the course of the year, and that, the pestilence gone, she would 
have visited Rome; but neither of these wished-for events took 
place. 

On December 6th, 1450, she tells Filippo of a parcel she has 
sent “ well-packed,” containing four shirts, six handkerchiefs, and 
some towels. He shall have more as soon as she knows these are 
to his taste, but if he dislikes them she will keep them for Matteo. 
If only the girl Alessandra were married, she, the mother, could 
set her sons up with all they wanted, but while a daughter is still 
at home all must go to her. She wishes that Filippo jwould return 
to Florence, marry and settle down, and Niccold is also agreeable 
to this plan, and declares he would put Filippo in a good position. 
Apparently the servant question had difficulties for the mistress 
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of a household then as now, for, among other things, Mona 
Alessandra mentions, as a reason for Filippo’s return, the bad 
conduct of their female slave, who has made herself a perfect 
tyrant by her evil tongue. Lorenzo and Matteo can both testify 
to her incredible behaviour, but they dare not tell her for fear she 
might malevolently defame the daughter of the house, and thereby 
prevent her from getting a good husband. Alessandra thinks 
that if there were a master in the house, things would go on 
better, and again begs her son to return home, not only on 
account of the slave, but to gladden his mother’s eyes by the sight 
of him. 

On December 11, 1450, she sends him more wearing apparel and 
linen, and tells him of a proposal for his sister Alessandra, on the 
eligibility of which the family and relations will consult, so that 
for the present she will make no further comments. Niccolo 
is with Matteo at Barcelona, but they are coming to Naples as 
soon as a ship bound thither leaves Spain. The mother thinks 
Filippo will be pleased with his brother, as he makes a good 
impression on everyone, but she begs the elder brother to look 
after him a little, and see that he keeps himself neat and clean, 
for he needs reminding in that respect. 

In her next letter, April 10, 1451, she is full of joy at the news 
of the safe arrival of Niccolo and Matteo at Naples after a 
dangerous voyage. She is thankful not to have known of the 
peril at the time. Antonio Strozzi, who had known of it, had 
kept it carefully from her. She had been ill and could hardly 
have borne the anxiety. She would have recovered long ago had 
it not been for the Lenten fast, but when Easter brings a more 
strengthening diet she soon hopes to be quite well again. Filippo 
must send her word whether Matteo needs anything, as she 
thinks he must have worn out all his clothes by this time. 

Under the date of February 27, 1452, we have one of the few 
letters to the second son, Lorenzo, now at Bruges, in the banking- 
house of his Uncle Jacopo. His mother begins by reminding him 
that all the children are more or less arrived at years of discretion ; 
Matteo, the youngest, being already seventeen, and he himself 
twenty, therefore his errors can no longer be the result of igno- 
rance, and she very strenuously urges on him a better line of 
conduct than he has hitherto observed. By this time he must 
know the difference between right and wrong, especially when 
admonished by his elders. She fears that he will end by seriously 
disgracing himself, so that anxiety for him is the greatest of her 
many cares. Though he has fallen into bad habits, she cannot 
imagine why he persists in them, when he knows that he thereby 
incurs God’s displeasure first and her’s afterwards. Apparently 
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Lorenzo was in money difficulties, for she speaks of selling the 
Antella estate, which she had lately inherited from one of her 
brothers, in order to raise funds, and begs him, in conclusion, not 
to reject advice prompted by a true regard for his well-being. 

On the 13th January preceding, Jacopo Strozzi had written to 
Filippo to tell him of an accident to Lorenzo, who had fallen and 
broken his arm during a game of ball. The whole letter is a 
complaint of Lorenzo’s conduct, describing the latter as idle and 
extravagant, always either losing money in his games, or, if he 
won, spending it extravagantly, and paying no heed to anything 
his elders might say. After this there is a gap in the letters, for 
the next is dated 9th September, 1458, and is addressed from 
Mona Alessandra to Matteo at Rome, excusing herself for her long 
silence. Even now she can only answer his last letter briefly, as 
Lorenzo has it, and he has just gone to Mugello. Lorenzo, it 
seems, had been dangerously ill, and had evidently been at home 
to be nursed by his mother, but was now about to proceed to 
Bologna. . 

On the 19th February, 1459, he is again at Bruges, where h 
receives a letter from his mother, apparently still in anxiety about 
his health, for she recommends him to be very careful in his 
diet. She has prepared six shirts and four ells of linen, and a 
hundred heads of fennel for him, and will send them as soon as 
she can find a trusty messenger. She discusses money matters 
and the sale of some land apparently in order to supply him with 
money, and informs him of a marriage among their relations, who 
had looked principally to securing a good husband for their 
daughter rather than a splendid match, as the girl is very short- 
sighted, and may think herself lucky to get a husband.* 

After witnessing the severe struggle it cost the mother to part 
with her youngest son on his first entrance into the world, we 
realise in some degree what a heavy blow it must have been to 
lose her favourite, Matteo, after a short illness on the 28rd of 
September 1459. It was at first supposed to be a tertian fever, 
and the mother consoled herself with the thought that this 
malady, unless aggravated by complications, was very rarely fatal. 
But, in spite of a seeming improvement for a while, the illness 
took a sudden turn for the worse, and the youth died at Naples on 
the ninth day, having remained conscious to the last, taking the 
Holy Sacrament with all piety and devotion. The mother, in a 
long letter to Filippo, expresses her consolation in the thought that 
her dear boy had been with his brother, and that nothing that 

* Trollope, in his History of the Commonwealth of Florence, says, of a little later 


period, that there were 3,000 marriageable girls in the city for whom no husband could 
be found, and that only money and not personal character was considered. 
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doctors and medicine could do to save him had been neglected. She 
was grateful that Matteo had himself desired to confess and receive 
the communion and extreme unction, so that she trusts God has 
prepared for him a good place in the other world. She is thankful 
that her other two sons remain to her, and will not complain. She 
begs Filippo not to dwell on his sorrow, lest he fall ill also. She 
cannot sleep for thinking that he has passed many sleepless nights 
and may be ailing; and he must remember that his life is more 
valuable than business affairs. She pathetically wishes that, on 
Matteo first becoming ill, she had asked no one’s advice, for then 
she would have gone to him, and been in time to see and “‘ touch” 
her beloved son while he was still alive, which would have com- 
forted her, as she, no doubt, would have comforted both the dying 
boy and Filippo. But she trusted all was for the best. The deep 
grief she shows in this letter is tempered by resignation. ‘‘ We 
have all to tread the same path one day,” she says, with the 
dignity of a Roman matron; “ it will be well if we can do so with 
the same graciousness as Matteo.” She is thankful that the 
funeral has been conducted with due honour to Matteo and to 
Filippo, all the more because any ceremony was forbidden in 
Florence to persons in his situation (having been exiled). She 
and her daughters had put on mourning, for which they had used 
the cloth she had intended for a cloak. She had given to each of 
her daughters 13 ells of cloth, worth 4} florins the canna (about 
2 yards). 

To this letter Marco adds some affectionate lines. He is quite 
overwhelmed with sorrow, so that he scarcely knows what he is 
writing. He exhorts Filippo to summon up his courage, and not 
let his grief conquer him; to rise superior to it, and be a consola- 
tion to his family, esnecially to his mother, of whom Marco cannot 
speak without tears. They all do what they can to comfort her, 
and Caterina is still staying with her. 

A week later Alessandra writes again, expressing herself anxious 
about Filippo’s health. She comforts herself for Matteo’s early 
death by the thought that he is all the sooner with God, burdened 
with less sin than if he had lived longer. She has had a letter 
from his father-confessor at Naples. She desires that a wax mask 
should be made for the embalmed corpse. Filippo seems to have 
expressed a wish to have Lorenzo near him, and his mother re- 
minds him that it had always been her own desire, but she had 
refrained from pressing the matter, as he (Filippo) had formerly 
given her reasons against it. He was to let her know if he desired 
her to come to him, for she had no dearer wish than to be near 
her sons. 

She then writes to Lorenzo at Bruges, on the 2nd November 
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1459, on his joining Filippo, and to express her joy at the news of 
Lorenzo’s complete restoration to health. She will not dwell on 
Matteo’s death, as Filippo will have related all the circumstances, 
and described how Matteo had disposed of his little property. She 
had refrained from urging Lorenzo to go to Naples, remembering 
the very different characters of the two brothers, and fearing they 
would not agree ; she is afraid, too, that the climate will not agree 
with him ; it had only too quickly carried off her beloved Matteo. 
But he is to decide for himself, and not tell Filippo of this her 
letter. 

In the whole correspondence there are but few allusions to his- 
torical events that took place outside Florence ; but once Alessandra 
alludes to Filippo’s having mentioned that on the 25th October 
1459, the French fleet, consisting of 18 galleys and a galleon, had 
passed before Naples. They were bombarded from the fortress, 
but were too far off to be harmed, and those on land had also no 
fear of them, the fortress being well prepared. 

The next six letters are addressed to Lorenzo, who is still at 
Bruges ; for Filippo, in consequence of the war in the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, had fled Naples. His mother had, therefore, the 
joy of meeting him early in 1460 in Rome, but she writes that his 
long inactivity had proved very irksome and expensive to Filippo, 
as the months passed and he was unable to return to Naples. 

In the second half of the book the domestic tone of the letters 
somewhat diminishes. Alessandra’s sons are older; business is 
more than ever engrossing. And, alas! in almost all, the plague 
and its ravages play a part. In a letter of the 21st April 1464, 
Alessandra tells how one Piero Piaciti had died within a few hours 
of the terrible disease, and that his old mother, his wife, and six 
children had no one to help them, no one to bake bread for them, 
and even a serving-lad they had had been taken away by the 
authorities, so that it made her feel unsafe to hear of such things. 

In 1461, Jacopo degli Strozzi, Lorenzo’s uncle and protector, 
dies, and the result is that Lorenzo finally joins Filippo, who is 
again in Naples. Lorenzo seems to have become steadier, for, after 
his illness, we hear no more complaints of him. But Alessandra 
mentions her own frequent ill-health, and relates that she gave a 
piece of damask to her doctor, for he refused to take any money. 

About this time, from 1464 to 1466, Alessandra is strenuously 
advocating the cause of her exiled sons, and seems to have wished 
to profit by the visit of the Duchess of Calabria to Florence, to 
obtain from the Signoria permission for them to return. Marco 
writes to Filippo giving him good hopes of success. He also 
describes the entry of the Duchess into Florence, accompanied by 
a great cortege of 150 mules and 1,000 horses, richly caparisoned, 
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and mounted by cavaliers, preceded by a band of drums and fifes, 
‘** so that it was a magnificence.” 

During many months the letters to Filippo are filled with the 
question of his marriage. His mother and brother-in-law are 
seeking a wife for him, and also for Lorenzo; many maidens are 
proposed, the amount of their respective dowries, and all the 
advantages they each possess being minutely described. Perhaps 
one of the reasons for Alessandra’s anxiety that her son should 
marry was that the female slave of the two Strozzi at Naples was 
reported not to serve but to govern her masters. At one time 
Alessandra writes to Filippo mentioning that she has sent him 
some towels, and begging him to see that they be not lost, and 
that Madama Marina (the slave) does not use them badly. She 
calls his‘attention to their being intended for the face, and that 
the thread is spun rather round, which causes them to be 
pleasantly rough. 

Among the propositions as to Filippo’s marriage, two young 
ladies are specially mentioned, the negotiations with the parents 
being carried on for some time. One is a daughter of Messer 
Tanagli, who, not having much to give her, will be all the more 
willing to part with her, even to such a distance, particularly as 
Filippo is a rich man. Marco approves of the match; they have 
heard that the girl is good, and, as she has eleven brothers and 
sisters, she is quite used to domestic matters, for, her mother 
being an invalid, she has the sole management of the house. 
Alessandra advises her son to make up his mind. “Put the 
jewels in order,” she exclaims, ‘‘ for the wife is found! As she is 
beautiful and will be the wife of Filippo Strozzi, she needs 
splendid ornaments, for, as thou hast honour in all things, so 
must thou in this matter also.” 

But the affair lingers and the mother seems to weary of it, for 
she writes that Filippo must act as he thinks best; she herself 
understands but little about the matter. Still, in a later letter, 
she relates that having gone to a certain church on purpose to 
meet the second young lady proposed, the daughter of Messer 
Adimari, she had not found her, but instead met with Tanagli’s 
daughter, and at first did not recognize her but thought her very 
handsome in figure, even taller than Caterina, with a good but 
not fair complexion, and a long face, with no very delicate features, 
but still far from coarse. She seemed of a lively disposition, so 
that she would be no bad bargain, and God must have sent the 
girl in her way so that she might see her. Filippo must consider 
the matter and do as he thinks best, and may God direct him 
rightly. As to the Adimari’s daughter, she is both beautiful and 
rich, but it is better not to think of her for it is very unlikely that 
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her parents would let her go so far away. Still later, Alessandra 
tells her son that she is not surprised at his dilatoriness in getting 
married, for, as he says, it is a very serious matter ; and as he pos- 
sesses such a charming slave (she adds with a touch of irony) it is 
natural that he should be slow to take a wife, just as one puts off 
dying or paying a debt as long as one can. ‘“ At present thou 
hast but one woman in the house, and art well served; but if 
thou takest a wife thou wilt have several, and cannot know 
how thou mayest stand. So I think thee wise to wait for a long 
time if thou canst.’ And she goes on to give him much advice, 
quoting warning examples. For her part she has done her best 
for him, and may God do the rest. 

At another time she speaks of the provision of cloth and linen 
she has made, saying that Filippo is so well furnished already at 
Naples that what she has ordered besides will be amply sufficient. 
She has already thought of a slave for the future wife, and 
proposes several. The letters continue to treat of this projected 
marriage, and the mother urges her son to decide; he must 
remember that she is getting old, and would like to see both him 
and Lorenzo married before she dies. Meanwhile, the daughter 
of the Adimari marries, and then a second one of the same 
family is thought of for Filippo, while Messer Tanagli’s child is 
reserved for Lorenzo. 

Political events and business form a running accompaniment, 
and every now and then the mother mentions her pleasure at 
some visit from a friend who has seen her sons and tells her 
‘‘marvels”’ of them. In the long run Marco and others who have 
interested themselves on Filippo’s account are displeased at his 
delay, and Mona Alessandra complains of sleepless nights caused 
by vexation. Filippo is approaching forty years of age, and some 
of the damsels proposed seem to the mother too young for him. 

From February 1466 to March 1468 there are no letters from 
Alessandra, but two events of great importance have occurred 
within that time; the return of her exiled sons and Filippo’s 
marriage. Lorenzo, after fixing on his cousin Marietta, the 
daughter of Alessandra Bardi-Strozzi, which match, not being 
approved of by the family, was broken off, had finally married 
the daughter of Francesco Baroncelli, who brought him a dowry 
of 1,400 florins. Filippo at last made up his mind, and in 1466 
married Fiammetta, the young daughter of Donati Adimari, who 
was celebrated for her beauty and goodness. Alessandra, though 
she at first thought her too young, seems to have loved her 
sincerely, and it was in her house that Fiammetta and Filippo’s 
second child, a little girl, was born in 1469, Filippo having been 
called away at that time by banking affairs to Naples. 
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The last letter but one that has been preserved to us is that in 
which Alessandra sends this good news to her son, with whom she 
has continued in the same close and loving relations. 

In the last letter of all, dated April 14, 1470, Alessandra, besides 
mentioning some business affairs, speaks of disturbances in Flor- 
ence, to which succeeded an earthquake, so that, ‘“‘ what with one 
alarm and the other,” she writes, ‘‘I seem to be beside myself, 
and I believe we are near the end of the world, so that it would be 
well to prepare one’s soul and be ready.” This looks like a 
presentiment of her own end, which occurred in the following 
year, when she died on the 2nd of March, aged sixty-three. Her 
son Filippo records her peaceful and happy end. 

There exists an inventory of her few personal effects, chiefly 
clothing, which were divided between the nuns of Foligno, three 
women-servants, and three members of the family; while a rich 
piece of white damask, brocaded and fringed with gold, and bearing 
the arms of the Strozzi and Macinghi families, was presented by 
Filippo to the church of Santa Maria a Ughi at Florence for the 
soul of Mona Alessandra in his own and Lorenzo’s name. 

The book containing the collection of letters from which we have 
culled our account closes with one from the superior of the Murate 
nuns, who writes a letter of condolence to Filippo, and thanks him 
for a gift he sent. 

Alessandra, the good and loving mother, so careful of her sons, 
was, in accordance with her last testament, buried in Santa Maria 
Novella ; until the publication of these letters, few were interested in 
one whose greatest claim to distinction is to have been the worthy 
mother of one of the most distinguished citizens of Florence. 

How much of his prosperity be owed to the tender care and 
solicitude of his mother, we will leave our readers to decide. The 
domestic life revealed in our slight sketch is a new proof that 
beneath the stiff brocade and sparkling jewels of the fifteenth 
century beats the same tender, true heart of the motherly nature 
that we boast of in our own homes. The scenery and surroundings 
are indeed different, but the actors are essentially the same whether 
they belong to the Renaissance or to the nineteenth century. 


Epira Maracer. 


THE CENTENARY OF WHITE’S SELBORNE. 


Ir is one of the peculiarities, one of the charms let us rather call 
it, of our English literature, that so many of the greatest writers 
have been, if not naturalists, at least amateurs of natural history. 
This pleasing characteristic is confined to no special age or style, 
though, as might be expected, it predominates in the poets. It is 
impossible, for instance, to read very far in Chaucer, without 
coming upon some phrase which indicates his shrewd observation 
of bird and beast. Thus, in The Wif of Bathes Tale, that vivacious 
lady describes herself, and no doubt with much truth, as having 
been in her young days—what she is, indeed, as we know her—as 
*‘joly as a pie.” The wife of Midas, able no longer to keep the 
fatal secret pent in her own breast, rushed to the ‘“ mareis” and 
laid her mouth to the water, even as a bitore bumbleth in the mire.” 
And for a description, about five hundred years old, of Russell 
the Fox, these lines, put into the mouth of the ‘cok highte 
Chaunteclere,” are certainly very happy :— 

His colour was betwix yelwe and red ; 

And tipped was his tail, and both his eres 

With black, unlike the remenant of his heres. 

His snout was smal, with glowing eyen twey : 

Yet for his loke almost for fere I dey. 

The encyclopedic Shakespeare, as is well known, betrays at 
every turn his acquaintance with the habits of the lower animals. 
A whole volume has been written on his ornithology alone. He 
noticed details which even professed naturalists are seldom able to 
observe. Examples of this discerning faculty may be seen in his 
allusions to the hedgehog and the mole. Very few persons are 
competent to describe, from their own experience, the cry of the 
urchin. But Shakespeare, if we may trust Professor Bell, has 
chosen a very felicitous expression in the line, ‘‘ Thrice and once 
the hedge-pig whin’d.” So, too, when he writes, ‘‘ Pray you, tread 
softly, that the blind mole may not hear a footfall,” he exhibits a 
knowledge which to this day is not generally distributed ; for five 
out of every six country gentlemen, to say nothing of field- 
labourers, are totally ignorant of the mole’s remarkable hearing 
powers. Bacon, again, besides sundry parentheses on the subject 
in his other works, published (or, more strictly, wrote, for it was 
given to the public the year after his death) a special volume, the 
Sylva Sylvarum, which consists of a miscellaneous collection of 
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observations and experiments in natural history. This is voted 
by no less an authority than Professor Fowler to be “far from 
contemptible; it is probably the best and most complete single 
collection of the kind that, up to that time, had been published.” 
Finally, Joseph Addison, if most thoroughly at home in the town, 
by no means loses his way in the domain of Pan and Pomona. “I 
must confess,” he cries, ‘‘I am infinitely delighted with those 
speculations of nature which are to be made in a country life.” 
In proof whereof he observes elsewhere : ‘‘ The make of every kind 
of animal is different from that of every other kind; and yet there 
is not the least turn in the muscles, or twist in the fibres of anyone, 
which does not render them more proper for that particular 
animal’s way of life than any other cast or texture of them would 
have been.” 

While, however, these parenthetical allusions are always so 
welcome in the pages of our poets and philosophers, authors, who 
devote themselves exclusively to the illustration of natural history, 
have not, with very rare exceptions, achieved a permanent popu- 
larity. It must not, of course, be supposed that popularity and 
real worth are, in. books any more than in individuals, freely 
convertible terms. No one will care to deny the scientific value, 
greatly increased of late years, of our standard works in this branch 
of literature. But the fact remains that they appeal to the few 
rather than to the many. The claims of science have proved in 
almost every case incompatible with those of ‘‘ readableness,” 
with the result that while there is an unlimited reference-library, 
there are not more than half a dozen books which anyone, fond of 
Nature, but not a serious student of her, cares to read. And this 
is all the more remarkable when we consider that most of us are 
born with something of an interest in the habits of the fur-clad 
and wing-borne community. It would seem an easy matter to 
engage the attention of so favourably prejudiced a public. Yet, if 
we remove the names of Gilbert White and Richard Jefferies from 
our list of authors, we shall find it a matter of great difficulty to 
mention any others, whose writings are at once scientifically 
accurate and popular. Bishop Stanley’s History of Birds is 
pleasant reading and still holds it own, but it is too full of extra- 
ordinary anecdotes to commend itself to those who wish to learn 
something beyond the tricks of our friends in feathers; an excellent 
book for boys, but not often to be seen in middle-aged hands. 
The late Rev. J. G. Wood was a prolific writer, and we were all 
sorry to learn that his profits had been in inverse ratio to his diligence 
and voluminousness. He, too, committed the error of trusting too 
much to anecdote for the success of his books, which please the 
young, but have little in them that is calculated to gratify children 
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of a larger growth. They are seldom or never quoted by scientific 
naturalists, and have an air of being written “‘ to sell,” a legitimate 
object certainly, but not conducive to lasting popularity. Least 
of all are they redolent of the country ; it is impossible to trace in 
them an atom of spontaneity. 

Gilbert White’s personal history, like that of many another 
man famous only after his death, is pretty much veiled in ob- 
security. There is no portrait of him, and the strictest research 
in his native parish has produced nothing more tangible than 
that he was ‘“‘a little, thin, prim, upright man.” But we can 
scarcely wonder at this. Selborne, to this day, is not too acces- 
sible, and a hundred years ago must have been literally in the 
wilderness. The population, then as now, was wholly agricultural, 
and the agricultural mind, with many fine qualities, is apt to be 
provokingly obtuse when it comes to a question of evidence or 
recollection. When Frank Buckland went down to collect details 
for his edition of White’s Selborne, he was unable to bring away 
with him anything more than a general testimony to the inoffen- 
siveness of the man; there was no definite tradition concerning 
him, if we except the legend of a venerable native who, by a vast 
effort of memory, supplied the information that ‘‘ he used to keep a 
locust crawling in the garden,” a libel on poor Timothy, the tor- 
toise, which would have greatly tickled his master. In all 
probability, however, his character, as observed by his parishioners, 
had few salient points. We know from his letters that he en- 
tertained a most modest opinion of his own ability, that his habits 
were as quietly methodical as those of the animals he delighted to 
observe, that he never wrote a line for either name or fame. The 
only really authentic account of him is contained in a memoir, 
brief and never published, by his nephew, Edmund White, who 
was vicar of the adjoining parish of Newton Valence. This gentle- 
man, as quoted by Professor Bell, who was permitted to consult 
the MS., speaks of his “‘ kindness of heart, and his pure Christian 
and religious principles.” He mentions also that he enjoyed the 
peculiarity of attaching to himself all of every age, “ particularly 
young people, who listened with delight to his instructive tales.” 
And, lastly, he is reported to have ‘‘ excelled in his mode of 
addressing his poor neighbours.” If the evidence, then, of his 
private character be scanty, what there is redounds to his credit. 
Gentle, observant, and unobtrusive, he lived out his days, little 
dreaming that in the following century his name would still be 
honoured, and his letters read and re-read by all sorts and con- 
ditions of his countrymen. 

Until very lately there was much ambiguity as to White’s 
curacies and benefices. Many persons probably still believe that 
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he was Vicar of Selborne ; this, however, he never was. The 
living was held for some years by his grandfather and godfather, 
also Gilbert, the first of the family who ever resided there. He 
was instituted in 1681. The naturalist himself, while retaining 
his Fellowship at Oriel, and paying periodical visits to the Uni- 
versity, was curate of Selborne for a few months during 1751-52, 
and afterwards of Durley, Hants, for a year and a half. At the 
latter place, he tells us, his stipend was about £36. In 1755 he 
came back to Selborne, and was curate of Faringdon, two miles 
distant, for the next twenty-two years. In 1784 he became once 
more curate of Selborne, after an interval of twenty-six years, and 
filled that office until his death, in 1793. As Fellow of his College 
he had, of course, several opportunities of becoming vicar or 
rector, had he so desired. But his attachment to his own home 
was so great that no advantages, in the shape of increased in- 
fluence or income, were powerful enough to induce him to leave 
Selborne. We now reap the benefit of his domesticity. He did, 
it is true, hold the sinecure living of Moreton Pinkney from 1757 
onwards, but never did duty there, and, so far as we know, never 
even entered the place. In 1774 he is recorded to have declined 
no fewer than three more or less eligible pieces of preferment-— 
Cromhall, Swainswick, and Cholderton. Some features of the 
last-named village have been described by the graphic pen of the 
Rev. Thomas Mozley; but he does not touch the fauna or flora, 
which, in White’s day, must have been of exceptional interest. 
Had his inclination carried him to Salisbury Plain, he certainly 
would not have felt the monotony which other rectors have 
lamented; and, as certainly, he would have left us a valuable 
record of the Great Bustard which, during the eighteenth century, 
found there one of its happiest hunting-grounds. But, on the 
whole, we cannot regret that he clung to the place of his birth, 
which, but for him, would never have been more important than 
any other English village. Cholderton has, at least, had its church- 
builders and divines, and may yet one day achieve a natural 
historian. 

Although Gilbert White is undoubtedly the most distinguished 
member of his family, it must not be supposed that he enjoyed a 
monopoly of talent, even in the department in which he especially 
shone. Nothing is known—nothing, at any rate, is hitherto pub- 
lished—with regard to his father’s tastes or abilities; but, seeing 
that four of his five sons who reached man’s estate were imbued 
with a love of observation and experiment, it is reasonable to 
assume that he must have been a man of a somewhat similar 
tendency. Gilbert was the first-born ; Thomas Holt, the second 
of the sons who survived their infancy, made a fortune in trade, 
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and retired, in order to devote himself to “ his favourite pursuits 
of natural and physical science.” He became a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1777, and contributed a number of essays to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, between the years 1780 and 1790. ‘‘ Among 
these,”’ says Professor Bell, ‘“‘a series of articles on the trees of 
Great Britain are particularly worthy of notice, for the extensive 
information, good taste, and variety of reading which they dis- 
play.” The third son, Benjamin, was a successful publisher, and 
launched into public favour most of the standard works on natural 
history of the time, including the Selborne masterpiece. John, 
the fourth son, was for several years chaplain at Gibraltar ; he 
and Gilbert were regular correspondents all their lives, and his son 
“‘ Jack,” frequently mentioned in the Letters, was most conscien- 
tiously educated, and almost adopted, by the elder brother. 
John’s leisure hours were devoted to the preparation of a natural 
history of Gibraltar and the neighbourhood. For some reason or 
other this was never published, although, as we have seen, there 
was a publisher ready to hand in the family; even of the MS.: 
there seems to be no vestige remaining —a great loss to naturalists, 
for a trustworthy synopsis of Spanish fauna in the middle of the 
last century would now be extremely valuable, especially in respect 
of the migrations, which an observer stationed at Gibraltar would, 
of course, have noted to the best advantage. Here, then, for a 
single family, we have a distinctly unusual convergence of tastes. 
It cannot often occur that of five brothers three are naturalists,. 
enough in earnest to set down in writing the results of their life- 
long observation, while the fourth is a publisher, whose energies 
are devoted by preference to obstetrical services in behalf of books 
on natural history. 

It was not without much friendly coercion and diffidence, not 
in his case, we may be sure, the product of affectation, that White 
consented to give to the world what had for so many years com- 
manded the admiration of his private correspondents. He was 
already fast becoming an old man when the idea of publication 
was first suggested to him, and to one of his cautious and retiring 
temperament the prospect of correcting proofs and making sport 
for reviewers would naturally be distasteful. Professor Bell, in 
in his (by far the most exhaustive) edition of The Natural History 
and Antiquities, quotes some lines, written by the author on the 
eve of the book’s appearance. They are headed, ‘“‘To myself 
commencing author,” and the last four lines run thus :— 

Taste ever shifts ; in half a score of years 
A changeful public may alarm thy fears. 


Who now reads Cowley ?—The sad doom await, 
Since such as these are now may be thy fate. 
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White was then on the verge of seventy, and could scarcely 
have been seriously troubled by the possibilities of ‘‘ half a score 
of years” farther on. As things were, he can hardly have lived 
to realise the appreciation with which his literary labours were 
regarded, for he died in 1798, four years after the publication, and 
the permanent vitality of even the best of books cannot be assured 
in that brief space. For the mere monetary result, which cannot 
have been very great, he probably cared nothing. Had he so 
cared, he would no doubt have published his book by subscription, 
and thus have at least guaranteed himself against actual loss ; 
but of this there is no hint. We can readily imagine that, in his 
modest way, he derived an honest, if perhaps not outspoken, 
satisfaction from the reception of his work among scientists 
hitherto unknown to him. Several new correspondents were at 
once added to his list, and the few years that remained to him 
were, we may well believe, the proudest of his long life. And, 
indeed, it was no mean feat that he had accomplished. To 
publish once in a lifetime, and that when the fatal epoch of three- 
score years and ten is within a twelvemonth’s hail, is in itself a 
venturesome, and exceedingly rare, experience. But to have 
published at that age a book, which was applauded at the outset 
by competent judges, and which now, when it is celebrating its 
centenary, is cherished as one of the classics of the language 
and bids fair to fascinate each year an increasing host of readers, 
this is surely a triumph as unique as it is glorious. The writer, it 
is true, was happy in his subject. The manners and customs of 
birds and beasts do not appreciably change with the course of 
years ; there is no such thing as fashion among them, and what 
was true of them in 1790 is no less true in 1890. This, no doubt, 
is one step gained towards an author’s immortality; his subject 
can never become out of date. But, even with this advantage, 
immortality is still a long way off. The master-touch must be 
there, or the world will refuse to be charmed, be the matter never 
so entrancing, the labourer never so trustworthy. 

When a book has reached its hundredth year, and is still not 
only alive, but in constant request, it becomes interesting to trace 
its career. To do this with any thoroughness it is necessary to 
consult the British Museum Catologue. This invaluable work 
reveals the fact that up to the present time more than thirty 
separate editions of White’s Selborne have been issued. The first, 
as we have seen, appeared in 1789, and seems to have satisfied the 
demand for several years. The edition of 1813 contains a general 
view of Selborne, and a figure on the brow of the hill, in the costume 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century, is supposed by some to 
represent White himself. If so, it is the only counterfeit present- 
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ment of him extant. In 1884 Sir William Jardine appears as 
editor, followed in 1837 by E. T. Bennett, a clever and zealous 
young zoologist, whose premature ieath was a great loss to 
natural history. Six years later another naturalist, the Rev. 
Leonard Jenyns, Darwin’s friend, published the now famous 
Letters, with notes of his own. In 1875 was issued the version for 
which Frank Buckland is responsible, and which has remained 
ever since the most popular. To this edition Lord Selborne con- 
tributed a chapter on Antiquities, abundantly confirming White’s 
belief that the village was known to the Romans. In White’s 
time, as his readers will remember, a great haul of coins was 
made in Wolmer Pond; more recently other coins, together with 
fragments of pottery and spearheads, have been discovered, and 
there seems to be good reason for concluding that the legions of 
Claudius were not only aware of the existence of the village, but 
actually fought some sort of battle within its borders. If, how- 
ever, Buckland’s edition be considered the most popular, owing, 
in part, to its cheapness, clear type, and happy illustrations, it 
must be conceded that Professor Bell’s, of 1877, is, of all yet 
issued, the most complete. This is what might have been ex- 
pected, for he enjoyed very exceptional facilities. To begin with, 
he was White’s contemporary, though but for one year, having 
been born in 1792, only three years after the first issue of the 
book which he lived to edit nearly a century later. Thus, without 
any great strain of propriety, he may be said to have belonged to 
White’s time, and therefore, perhaps, both being naturalists, to 
have been in a special degree interested in his subject. In point 
of fact he devoted many years, thirty he tells us in his preface, to 
the labour of collecting information on the spot, for he purchased 
White’s house and lived in it, and died init. As he was a man of 
remarkable energy and of an extraordinarily green old age, we 
may be sure that he left no stone unturned in order to do justice 
to the task he had set himself. He, the editor, was on the verge 
of eighty-five, as the author had been on the verge of seventy, 
when his book saw the light; yet in neither case can any feeble- 
ness, incidental to such length of days, be detected. 

Professor Bell, from his acquaintance with Gilbert White’s 
descendants, was able to introduce a good deal of new matter into 
his edition. For example, there is a series of charming letters 
from Gilbert to John, who, after returning from Gibraltar, had 
become Vicar of Blackburn. There is also the interesting corres- 
pondence between the latter and Linneus, conducted in most 
correct Latinity, which suggests the reflection that there are not 
many ornithologists in these days capable of writing not only 
grammatical but elegant Latin letters. Then we have nearly one 
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hundred pages of Gilbert’s ‘‘ Correspondence with his Family,” 
which may fairly be said to exhibit him in a most favourable light 
as both brother and uncle. A perusal of his “‘ Account Book ”’ will 
prove that he was well aware of the value of money, but some of the 
letters prove quite as conclusively that it was not for its own sake 
or his own sake that he registered his daily disbursements so 
methodically. The Rev. R. Churton, Fellow of Brasenose, was 
for fourteen years one of his correspondents, and frequently spent 
Christmas at Selborne. Though a much younger man than White, 
he was evidently regarded by him with something more than mere 
cordiality, and rather as one whose opinion on most subjects was 
well worth inviting. A few miscellaneous letters, too, are included to 
and from Lightfoot, the botanist (who also was the first to distin- 
guish clearly the Reed-Wren), Montagu, the well-known ornitholo- 
gist, whose name has been given to one of the harriers, and others, 
and, lastly, the correspondence between White and Robert Mar- 
sham. This gentleman lived on his estate at Stratton Strawless, 
in Norfolk, and was so impressed by the Natural History and 
Antiquities that he at once put himself in communication with 
the author, with whom he continued to correspond on various 
matters connected with birds, beasts, insects, and trees, until 
White’s death in 1793. The last letter from Selborne to Stratton 
is dated only ten days before that on which the eye that had 
observed so well, and the pen that had chronicled so pleasantly 
were, the one closed, the other laid down, for ever. 

Wherein, then, after all, lies the fascination of the Hampshire 
parson’s work? What are those features of irresistible attractive- 
ness which have made it in natural history what the Arabian 
Nights may be said to be in fiction? The biographies of many 
distinguished novelists tell us that they were introduced to litera- 
ture through the medium of Sheherazade’s extravaganzas, but for 
which they would probably have never begun to scribble on their 
own account. How many modern naturalists, both amateur and 
professed, must there be, who received in the first instance the 
needful stimulus from a copy of White’s Selborne! One source of 
its popularity must, no doubt, be attributed to the fact that it was 
the first in the field, in a double sense. At the time of its pub- 
lication there was nothing of the kind in the market, the only 
works in any degree bearing on the subject being those of Linneus, 
Scopoli, Ray, and a few other writers, who could be studied only 
by scholars, for they were mostly written in Latin; Montagu’s 
Birds was not published before 1802. Nor must it be inferred 
that its popularity was immediate. Appearing as it did in the 
cumbrous shape affected in the last century it could scarcely be 
expected to take the fancy of a schoolboy, however great his 
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interest in the subject. It is almost wholly to the enterprise of 
our nineteenth-century publishers that the credit of its wide and 
growing circulation is due. The excellence of the book was 
acknowledged by the best judges from the first, but the Brothers 
Sosii soon recognized in it the elements of commercial success 
also. Hence it was soon issued in a cheap and handy form, and 
speedily became the favourite it has since remained. Our most 
renowned naturalists have not disdained to lend a helping hand, 
directly or indirectly, to one or other of the many editions; the 
names of Owen, Yarrell, and Newton, to mention a few besides 
those identified with special issues, indicate beyond all question 
the honour in which it has long been held in strictly professional 
circles. 

Bearing in mind that he had extremely little save his own 
senses to trust to, we cannot but regard with unqualified admira- 
tion White’s almost invariable accuracy. His actual errors are 
quite ridiculously few. He was not quite clear about the Water- 
rat or Vole, and suspects ‘‘ there may be two species,” though he 
does not assert the fact. We now know that there is only one, 
but Willughby, Ray, and Linneus had all three made the same 
mistake in former years. He was also wrong in supposing that 
the cavities or glands beneath each eye in deer were for the pur- 
pose of assisting respiration. On the other hand, some of his 
observations are considered to be unrivalled to this day. For 
instance, his account of the Stone-Curlew is the best extant; he 
satisfied himself that the domestic pigeon derives its origin from 
the Blue Rock (Columba livia), a proposition since proved conclu- 
sively by Darwin ; and he was certainly the first to observe one 
species of British bat (Scotophilus noctula), and to describe (for 
Montagu had previously observed it) the least of our quadrupeds, 
the Harvest Mouse (Mus minutus or messorius). The wretched 
Pennant, who at about this period was compiling his British 
Zoology, and to whom so many of White’s best letters are addressed, 
appears to have treated him very shabbily, according to modern 
views, by making free use of his information without, however, 
any acknowledgment. He was notably mean in the matter of the 
harvest mouse. But Nemesis has overtaken him, for White still 
flourishes apace, while Pennant and all his works have sunk into, 
perhaps, deserved oblivion. Frank Buckland specially and with 
much difficulty once secured a family of baby hedgehogs, in order 
to test the truth of White’s remarks concerning their bristles, and 
found them absolutely accurate. Another, and far greater, 
naturalist condescended to take the hint given in one of the 
letters to Daines Barrington: ‘‘A good monography of worms 
would afford much entertainment and information at the same 
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time, and would open a large and new field in natural history.” 
It was White who first drew attention to the preponderance of 
hen-chaffinches in winter, a circumstance which has been con- 
firmed in recent years by Professor Newton in the fourth edition 
of Yarrell’s Birds. It was White who, among a thousand other 
minutie, first noticed that a diet of hempseed darkened the 
plumage of cage-birds, a fact now generally known, but never 
observed before his time. 

This, indeed, is one of the grand secrets of White’s success ; 
nothing is beneath his notice. He is as earnest in discussing the 
key in which owls hoot or the manufacture of the contemporary 
‘“‘rushlight,” as he is in following the migrations of the swallow 
tribe or illustrating the natural affection of the lower animals. 
Again, he makes, and we can see that he makes, no attempt at 
fine writing. He is at no pains to ingratiate himself with his 
reader by means of his style, or at the expense of truth ; he never 
exaggerates. And yet there is a charm about his letters which 
other writers have never caught. We feel that his message comes 
to us direct from his heart; we know that we are reading almost 
the ipsissima verba of the notes which he jotted down in the 
course of his evening ramble under Selborne Hanger or along the 
Lythe. He gives us facts rather than fancies, and though, in his 
capacity of Oriel don, he likes to air occasionally his acquaintance 
with Virgil (a brother naturalist) and other classical poets, he 
steadily eschews all allusion to the symbolism or mysticism of the 
fowl of the air or the flower of the field. In like manner he 
never poses as a scientist of the first water, and when he does lay 
down the law it is in such gentle terms that he seems to be himself 
the pupil rather than the preceptor. In dealing with the faults of 
others he is singularly mild and courteous, affording us an agree- 
able contrast to some of the scientific manners of later days. 
Moreover, he is always open to conviction, and is constantly 
asking for details which, if forthcoming, will upset some pet 
theory of his own. This is the more praiseworthy as coming from 
one who lived in so circumscribed an area, and whose ideas might 
therefore not unreasonably be expected to be broad only in propor- 
tion to the acreage. But herein lies also no small part of his 
strength. By confining his observations to his own special 
district he did not by any means lose the pleasure of comparing 
the habits of the Selborne fauna with those of other neighbour- 
hoods, while, on the other hand, he did not waste time in 
attempting to cover too much ground, as some of his successors 
have done. Of this danger he was well aware, and takes occasion 
to commend Scopoli also for having avoided it, though Carniola, it 
must be confessed, is a good deal more extensive than Selborne ; 
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but the principle is, no doubt, thoroughly sound. ‘ Men,” he 
says, ‘‘that undertake only one district are much more likely to 
advance natural knowledge than those that grasp at more than 
they can possibly be acquainted with; every kingdom, every 
province, should have its own monographer.” And, we may add, 
every village. It is a standing reproach to the natural history of 
our age that White’s example has been so rarely followed. How 
many a country vicar there is, with time on his hands, and not 
without a certain aptitude for observing the ways of his furred 
and feathered parishioners, who yet prefers what Gibbon called 
‘‘the fat slumbers of the church” (no longer so fat, it must be 
owned, as in Gibbon’s era) to the light labour of doing for his 
parish what White did for Selborne! A good naturalist of our 
own epoch would far rather compile a necessarily imperfect and 
probably erroneous ornithology of some vast and distant land 
than chronicle the minor glories, in the shape of finches and 
warblers, of his native country-side. But the standard Birds of 
Great Britain would be an infinitely more valuable book than it is, 
could it have been based on the patiently gathered records of’ 
some thousands of country parsons. Day by day species which 
in the memory of man were abundant are becoming in this district 
obsolescent, in that obsolete. In the absence of any well-authenti- 
cated record it will one day be doubted whether in this or the other 
particular village they ever occurred at all. Yet pen and paper 
and the knowledge of bird and beast which many of us possess or 
can easily acquire are all that is necessary to settle the question 
once and for ever. Asitis, the animal life of our rural districts is, 
for the most part, an unwritten page of history, depending for its 
interest on oral tradition, and seldom or never verified by personal 
research. 
There is but one name of our own time which can fairly be con- 
nected with that of Gilbert White, one hedgerow philosopher, upon 
whose shoulders his mantle may be said to have descended. Readers 
of books on natural history cannot yet have forgotten how imme- 
diate and striking was the success of the Gamekeeper at Home. Its 
simplicity, its freshness, the odour of copse and woodland which it 
exhaled, all combined to make us welcome what read like another 
instalment from Selborne. It was speedily followed by other 
volumes, no less meritorious, by degrees, however, becoming less 
and less simple, and requiring to be not only read but studied. 
The wild poetry of the fields with all their denizens was poured 
forth in a manner never before proved possible in prose. And then 
one morning we learnt that Richard Jefferies—Gilbert White the 
Second, with sundry elaborations—was dead. But still we had no 
key to those mysterious outpourings, until his Eulvgist, in some of 
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the most painfully interesting pages to be found in modern 
English, laid bare to us the whole story. Then, and not till then, 
did we become aware that those strangely beautiful field- 
rhapsodies were, like the flutings of the dying swan, the outcome 
of a life doomed by the fates. Clotho and Lachesis were already 
spinning its final threads, even as we read and wondered at the 
new prophet. Infinite is the pathos of the revelation. So full of 
love for all nature’s handiwork, so rarely gifted with a genius to 
set it forth, as no pen had hitherto set it forth, before the eyes of 
his fellow-men, and yet to be snatched away almost before the ink 
was dry! A strange contrast this, to the pleasant, evenly flowing 
course of the Selborne life. And yet, up to a certain point, the 
two men were not unlike. The elder was more precise, more 
methodical, more inquisitive ; the younger more impulsive, more 
imbued with the worship than concerned with the minor economy 
of the great goddess, Nature. But both were, nevertheless, her 
true sons. White’s aim was to improve the knowledge of his 
generation, and to compare his notes with those of other observers; 
in his homely way he was eminently sociable, with abundance of 
practical wisdom, together with a sufficient income. Jefferies 
probably compared notes with no man: he was not popular, he 
could not laugh ; he loved rather to range apart, and commune 
with Nature in her most secluded haunts; finally, he was both 
poor and proud. Yet his books are as charming, though scien- 
tifically not so valuable, as White’s. He was never reckoned an 
authority on natural history, for his often really shrewd sugges- 
tions are overlaid with so much that is not recognized in the 
Schools. His nine years’ career as an author was one long de- 
liverance of his soul. In future years his peculiar, and, in their 
kind, ‘unsurpassed merits, will doubtless come to be more widely 
appreciated than they are as yet. He should be read with the key 
supplied by the Eulogy. Meanwhile, we may safely prophesy that 
White will never lose his popularity; he is simpler and more 
matter-of-fact, and it requires no effort of brain or straining of 
sympathy to enjoy a remunerative half-hour of his company at 
any time. The same may be said of the Gamekeeper at Home, but 
the beauty of Jefferies’ later works would be utterly lost, and 
perhaps be voted intolerably slow, by the schoolboy who revels 
delightedly in the practical information afforded by Selborne. 

It is the pride of our race that we are not afraid of the open air. 
If we live in the country, whatever betides, we must each day get 
face to face with the great Mother of us all. We are born with a 
love of watching the rooks build, the wild hyacinth blossom, the 
red leaf fall. Long may this noble inheritance remain to us! We 
can take a genuine interest in the bird-life of even the London 
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parks, degenerate as it is compared with that of fifty years ago, or 
thereabouts, when, as Yarrell assures us, he counted as many as 
three-and-twenty magpies together one morning in Kensington 
Gardens. Dwellers in Spitalfields or Bermondsey from time to 
time come forward with rich and carefully classified collections of 
moths and beetles. In short, there are very few conditions of life 
under which our congenital leaning towards natural history 
refuses to assert itself. But itis, of course, in the open fields.that 
our propensity sees, and is seen to the best advantage. Who can 
doubt that it has helped to make us the nation we are? Probably 
no people on earth, living mainly in large towns, is yet so 
enamoured of “the country.” Though we do not all of us go 
with Mr. Ruskin in everything, we are all prepared, man, woman, 
and child, to admit the general truth of the principle laid down 
by him, when he says, ‘‘ To watch the corn grow, or the blossoms 
set ; to draw hard breath over the ploughshare or spade; to read, 
to think, to love, to pray, these are the things that make men 
happy.” Gilbert White did nearly all of them, and he must have 
been one of the happiest and most contented of mankind. He 
would probably have described the lanes and woods of Selborne as 
a panacea, which no nostrums of any Faculty could rival. And, 
had he been somewhat more of a poet, he would certainly have 
included in his world-renowned volume, what old Robert Burton 
has quoted in the Anatomy, the words, namely, of St. Bernard: 
‘““A sick man sits upon a green bank, and when the dog-star 
parcheth the plains, and dries up rivers, he lies in a shady bower, 
and feeds his eyes with variety of objects, herbs, trees, to comfort 
his misery, he receives many delightsome smells, and fills his ears 
with that sweet and various harmony of birds. Good God (saith 
he), what a company of pleasures hast Thou made for man!” 
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TITHES, CONSIDERED BY A TITHE-PAYER. 


Tue subject of Tithes involves so many points of difficulty that 
few beyond those who actually pay or receive them, and Members 
of the two Houses of Parliament who are about to be called on 
to legislate with regard to them, can be induced to read the 
articles with which magazines are now overflowing, or to bestow 
more than a superficial glance at the letters which are daily 
addressed to the newspapers on behalf of the different parties to 
the controversy. And yet if the principle on which the payment 
of tithes depends were fully carried out, and ancient law and old 
customs * still prevailed, the circle of readers would be largely 
increased by the addition to it of the owners of personal property. 
Probably the latest Act of Parliament in which personal 
tithes are directed to be paid is the 2 & 3 Edward VL., c. 18, 
which it is believed has never been expressly repealed, and by 
which ‘‘everie person exercising merchandizes, bargayning and 
sellinge clothinge, handycrafte, or other arte or facultye being 
suche kynde of person and in suche places as heretofore within 
this fortye years have been used to pay such personall tithes, 
or of right ought to paye other than common daye laborers 
shall paye for his personall tithes the tenth parte of his clere 
gaynes, his charges and expenses therein to be abated, allowed, 
and deducted.” Lord John Russell stated during the passage of 
the Commutation Bill through the House of Commons that he 
should be willing to bring in another Bill to abolish personal 
tithes, but thought it inconsistent with the object of commuta- 
tion to do so by that Act, quoting a statement of the Bishop of 
Exeter to the effect that the Church had generally abandoned its 
right to them. As no such Bill has ever been brought in, it 


* Selden, in his Historie of Tithes. 1st ed., p. 163, says:—‘‘ By the opinion of the 
Schoolemen to which the antient Fathers are by some of them squared, no difference is 
to be made of Prediall, Mixt, and Personall Tithes; how ever some scruples about 
that difference have been needlessly handled by them, for quoa/ substantiam decime, 
or decimam, sustentationis, as they call it, or as the Laborer is worthie of his hire, 
both are equally due. The Morall Law, according to them, designs not out reall 
possessions to be more subject here to the naturall part of commutative Justice than 
personall profit.” 
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may be assumed that these tithes have become extinct without 
the aid of legislation. 

So long as the maintenance of an Established Church is con- 
sidered desirable, its endowment must be a national object, and 
there seems little reason why tithes, which are the main source of 
such endowment, should {be provided entirely by the cultivators 
of land. They are not the only class which does or might profit 
by the ministrations of the clergy, nor are they all members of 
the Established Church; and when it is remembered that the 
incomes derived from personalty are many times greater* than 
those derived from land, it appears unfair that personal property 
should be entirely exonerated from any contribution, and it is 
certainly unfortunate that the particular industry which alone 
bears the burthen should be that which has suffered the most in 
the recent general depression, and shows fewest symptoms of 
recovery. 

The fact that land is also charged (until lately entirely) with 
the support of the poor, and many other local burthens, is no 
justification, but rather an aggravation, of the anomaly. The 
Commissioners on Agricultural Interests in 1882 reported that— 

The relief of the poor is a national object, to which every description of property 
ought justly to be called upon to contribute, and the Act 43 Elizabeth, c. 2, contem- 
plates such contribution according to the ability of every inhabitant, and although the 
decisions of courts of law established the liability of personal property to rating for the 
relief of the poor, yet since the most recent decision in that sense it has continued to 
be exempted from such rating by the Periodical Exemption Act. 

The Report goes on to say that— 

The effect of this is that personal property is exempted, not only from rates for the 
relief of the poor, but from others, as the cost of public highways, police, and 
education, and it adds that the equity of the case can only be met by assigning certain 
local taxes to the local authorities for local purposes, or by defraying some portion of 
local expenditure out of the Consolidated Fund. 

It will be remembered that the justice of this view has been 
recognized from time to time by Parliamentary subventions in 
aid of local expenditure, and more recently by the several clauses 
in the Local Government Act of 1888. 

It is not suggested in these days, when a Church has been dis- 
established in Ireland, and the question of extending that opera- 
tion to England and Wales has come within the range of practical 
politics, that the area for the collection of tithes should be ex- 
tended by Parliament, or that any land already subject to them 
should be released from its liability, but the peculiarity of the 
existing charge should not be lost sight of in the discussion of 


* See English Land and English Landlords, by G. Brodrick, p. 242. This work 
was written in 1881, and the income of personal estate is there given as sevenfold 
greater than that of land. The depression in agriculture since that date has no doubt 
largely increased that proportion. 
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measures which might make the burthen heavier than it already 
is, or by those who very justly consider that the position of such 
of the clergy as have nothing but tithes or glebe land to live upon 
is worthy of the greatest commiseration. 

Setting aside, therefore, all questions as to the origin of the 
charge or the purposes for which it was created, whether for the 
support of the clergy only or for the poor also, and assuming the 
right of the present holders of tithes to be incontestable, the 
question to be considered is, what amendment of the present law, 
consistent with the nature of the subject and previous legislation 
with regard to it, is necessary in consequence of the extraordinary 
change which has taken place during the last ten years in the 
circumstances under which the commodity from which tithes are 
principally derived is produced. 

The alteration proposed by the Bill of last session was originally 
very slight, and related only to the mode of recovery by the owner 
of what was due to him without shifting the liability to pay from 
one person to another, or altering the amount to be collected, but 
as a more extensive measure is said to be now in contemplation, 
a short consideration of what tithes really are cannot be out of 
place. 

The Report of the Commissioners above referred to, states that 
‘the principle of all tithes, both of ordinary and extraordinary 
alike, is that a certain portion of the produce of the land belongs 
of right to a special owner ’—not, it will be observed, a portion of 
the land, but of the produce; the special owner being either an 
ecclesiastical corporation or a lay impropriator, and not the owner 
of the soil. 

Speaking generally, and excluding cases where a modus or 
composition existed, the tithe-owner, previously to the Act of 1836, 
had a right to take in kind a tenth of the produce of the land and 
other tithable articles, and there are probably many persons still 
living who remember every tenth shock of corn being marked in 
the harvest-field as the ‘‘ parson’s.” 

This was obviously a clumsy and inconvenient mode of obtaining 
payment. The amount of the tenth, of course, varied very much, 
according to favourable or unfavourable seasons, and the more 
or less skill of the cultivator. Its collection was subject to much 
difficulty and waste, and not unfrequently to fraudulent practices 
on behalf of the cultivator,* and the amount of the parson’s 


* The description Cowper gives of the ‘* Yearly Distress,” or “ Tithing time at 
Stock, Essex,” will not be forgotten. How the parson trembles— 
And well he may, for well he knows 
Each bumpkin of the clan, 
Instead of paying all he owes 
Will cheat him all he can. 
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income was precarious and uncertain. But a more serious ob- 
jection existed, viz. that the payment of a tenth of what the land 
produced to a person who contributed nothing to the cost of its 
production, prevented the cultivator from laying out money in 
increasing the productive power of the soil, when a tenth of 
his outlay, or the benefit of it, was to be handed over to the 
tithe-owner. 

That the removal of this objection rather than the more easy 
collection of the tenth was the main object of the Commutation 
Act of 1836 is clear from the discussions during its progress 
through the House of Commons, and those on the Bill of the 
preceding year. Sir Robert Peel stated* that ‘the object was to 
get a fixed money payment in lieu of tithes, and thus put an end 
to the discouragement of agricultural improvement and a demand 
for ‘‘ increased tithe in proportion to improvement.”’ 

The first part of this object was thus attained. The land was 
discharged from the payment of tithes, and in lieu thereof, in cases 
where the amount to be paid was not agreed upon at a parochial 
meeting as therein provided, a corn rent was fixed, varying 
according to the average price of wheat, barley, and oats for each 
preceding period of seven years.t 

The value of the tithes of each parish was calculated upon the 
average value of what had been received in respect of all tithes by 
the tithe-owner for the preceding seven years. Assuming, for 


* In making this statement, Sir Robert Peel was probably referring to the Report of 
the Agricultural Committee of 1833. Tithes are there described as a burden which 
materially affects the outlay of capital in the improvement and condition of the soil. 
It states that a permanent commutation of tithes on moderate terms is a national 
object of the highest importance ; that while it would be a benefit to the tithe-owner 
it would exempt the tithe-payer from collection in kind, and from the discouragements 
of industry inherent in a system which gives a certain share of the produce to a party 
who partakes neither in the risks nor in the losses of production.--See Sir R. Peel’s 
Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 339 ; see also Lord J. Russell’s speech on the introduction of the 
Bill.— Hansard, 3rd series, vol. xxxi., p. 185. 

¢ Perhaps the most simple explanation of the manner in which the amount of the 
charge for each year is ascertained will be found in the subjoined extract from a letter 
addressed by Mr. Ayres to Mr. Jasper More, M.P., and communicated by the latter 
gentleman to the Times on the 13th January last :— 

‘*‘ Let me work it out in the simplest form that it admits. The quantities of corn 
that were permanently fixed in 1836, as being equivalent to £100 in value were :—For 
wheat, 284°866 bushels, at 7s. 0}d. per imperial bushel ; for barley, 505-263 bushels, 
at 3s. 114d.; and 727-272 bushels of oats, at 2s. 9d. 

‘¢ To obtain the value of £100 commuted tithe rent-charge in any given year, nothing 
is required but to multiply the above fixed quantities of wheat, barley, and oats by the 
septennial average prices per bushel of each, as published annually in the London 
Gazette, and reduce the totals to money value; then add the three totals into one sum 
and divide it by three. The result will give the tithe rent-charge for any given year 
under the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836. 

‘‘T have worked out the tithe rent-charges for the present year, which, I trust, will 
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example, that the amount so received was £100, it was then 
calculated how much wheat, barley, and oats respectively could at 
that time have been bought with a third part of that sum. The 
amounts arrived at were these :— 


Wheat, 94°95 bushels, at 7s. Od. ‘: . £388 6s. 8d. 
Barley, 168-42 bushels, at 3s. 11}d. . . £33 6s. 8d. 
Oats, 242°42 bushels, at 2s. 9d. . ; . £33 6s. 8d. 


£100 Os. Od. 

The quantity of corn thus ascertained forms the basis of the 
calculations for the future, so that the amount which these given 
quantities would produce at the average prices of wheat, barley, 
and oats for the seven preceding years makes up the amount which 
is to be paid in any one year for the £100. It will be seen from 
the figures given in the note below that the amount to be paid in 
respect of the £100 for the year 1890 is £78 1s. 33d. 

That the main object, i.e. an increase in the production of the 
soil was attained, at all events for some years, is pretty clear from 
the complaints made by the tithe-owners themselves who are in 
the habit of bringing forward statements made by Sir James Caird,* 
and others, to the effect that but for the Act the annual value of 
tithes would have been six instead of four millions, and that to " 


save you and your friends from the somewhat bewildering figures of Mr. Williams in 
answer to your inquiries, as given in the Times of the 3rd inst., and 
‘¢T remain, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 


‘©R. Jasper More, Esq., M.P.” 


‘* Henry N. AYRES. 


TiTHE CALCULATIONS FoR 1890. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Bushels, Bushels. Bushels. 
4s. 23d. 3s. 63d. 2s. 44d. 
214:866 505-263 727-272 j 
201 169 113 | 
284,866 4,547,367 2,181,816 
569,732 3,031,578 7,999,992 
505,263 
4)57 , 258-066 )85,389-447 )82,181-736 
12)14,3144 )21,347} )20,545} 
20)119 2 10 )177._—s«¥8 il yl7t 241 
59 12 104 88 18 11} 85 12 1} 4 
88 18 11} 
85 12 1} 
3)234 3 11 


78 1 38% Tithe Rent-charge per £100 for 1890. 


* The last occasion on which this somewhat trite statement was made to do duty 
was as recently as in Lord Wolmer’s article on tithes inthe New Review, January 1890, 
p. 27. 
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this extent they have been losers by the operation of the Act; but 
they forget that this was a gradually increasing tithe due to the 
capital expended by the owner of the land, the skill of the 
cultivator, the application of artificial and other manures, the 
introduction of steam and other agricultural implements, and to a 
general system of high farming to the cost of which the tithe-owner 
has not contributed a sixpence—a tithe to which in 1831 it was 
over and over again declared by Sir James Graham and others 
that the Church was not entitled, and to any farther claim on 
which it was the object of the Act in the interest of agriculture to 
put a stop.* 

In Lord John Russell's opinion the Bill would never have been 
introduced if an increase in the productive power of the land had 
not been considered as tolerably certain. In his speech on the 
second reading, he says :— 

Whatever might be the determination of the House upon these matters there can be 
no doubt that if we were disposed to adopt any measure for commutation it must pro- 
ceed on the principle that the agricultural produce of the country under proper 
cultivation was likely much to increase in quantity. If it were, indeed, that it had 
been greater for the last seven years than it was likely to be in the seven to come, a 
measure for commutation might be altogether inexpedient; but agricultural knowledge 
and skill has for many years greatly increased, and there is no prospect of its 
declining. 

Later on in the same speech he says :— 


What was the testimony of men of science and intelligence upon the subject of tithes ? 
It acted as a bar to improvement which one general and uniform principle of commu- 
tation would effectually remove. At present if a man laid out his capital upon land, 
and increased the produce of it by that means, whether he himself were a gainer or 
loser by the outlay, the tithe would be increased in proportion to the increase of the 
produce ; but the commutation being once permanently settled the owner of the land 
might lay out his £5,000 or his £10,000 upon it, increasing its general value and 
fertility without being subject to any additional charge.t 

These arguments seem a sufficient answer to the allegation that 
the tithe-owner has suffered in the result by the commutation. What 
the changes contemplated by the Government Bill of the present 
session may be, can be guessed at only from the proposals made 
last year, the discussion which took place on them in the House of 
Commons, and the letters which every morning appear in the 
newspapers from writers professing more or less knowledge on the 
subject. 

There can be little doubt that the agitation in Wales against the 
collection of tithes, and the necessity in some cases for calling out 
the military in aid of the police for the protection of bailiffs who 
had to enforce the law, was the main cause of the introduction of 
last year’s measure. It was so small a change that its very in- 


* See letter of Mr. Shea in Times of January 15th last. 
+ Hansard, 3 series, vol. 32, p. 630 (for the year 1836). 
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significance might be thought sufficient to secure it from much 
opposition. But any question connected with tithes invariably 
rouses strong and angry feelings. Nonconformists, rightly or 
wrongly, are accused of opposing any measure which tends to 
strengthen the position of the Established Church, even if it be 
@ measure to remove abuses which they themselves have most 
strongly denounced; devoted churchmen did not think the 
proposal went far enough, and its smallness was the ground of 
their objection to it. Many of them entertain the notion that the 
Act of 1836 intended the charge to be paid by the landlord and 
not by the tenant, others that whether it was so intended or not 
the landlord ought to pay. Not a few contend that the Act did in 
fact charge, and was intended to charge, the payment, like that of 
a mortgage, upon the land itself instead of leaving it as it was 
before the Act a charge on (or a right to take part of) the produce 
of the land. Sir W. Vernon Harcourt says that the adequate 
discussion of the tithe question would occupy the whole of a session. 
Let us hope that this is an exaggeration, but it cannot be a matter 
of surprise that a measure surrounded by all these difficulties, and 
brought in at the fag end of a session, should have been withdrawn 
before it got into committee. 

In the hope that adequate time may be found for their discussion 
in the House of Commons without devoting the whole session to it, 
let us consider the above objections so far as they relate to amend- 
ments of the existing law, for it is not intended to discuss the 
question of the abolition of tithes, their application to other 
national purposes, or the disendowment of the Church. Whether 
the payment in lieu of tithes should in the first instance be made 
by the landlord or tenant is not of very great importance, though 
little reason is given for the change. Previously to the Act of 
1836 the tenant paid (as we have seen) by handing over a tenth of 
the produce, and since the Act the produce raised by the tenant 
still remains subject to the charge in lieu of tithe. The services 
rendered by the parson in consideration of the payment were, and 
still are, rendered to the tenant who occupies the land, and not to 
the owner, who may live many miles away, and who makes his 
payment for such services to the incumbent of the parish in which 
he resides. 

It is said that it is undesirable that the clergyman should have 
to collect his stipend, and mostly in small sums, from the different 
members of his congregation, and be obliged to dun those whose 
spiritual wants he supplies for his remuneration. But the labourer 
is worthy of his hire, and as a clergyman can no more live upon 
nothing than a layman, and as it is well known that he is paid, it 
might be supposed that there was little reason why the payment 
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should not be made direct ; but no doubt it is, after all, to a great 
extent a mere question of rent, and subject to existing arrange- 
ments being preserved, no reasonable landlord would object to 
paying the amount himself in the first instance (subject to a fair 
allowances for the cost of collecting, which the tithe-owner would 
be saved) and adding it to the rent, though he would probably have 
to wait much longer for repayment than the tithe-owner if he 
continued to be paid by the tenant; and any addition to the rent, 
although there was corresponding relief from another charge, would 
be resisted by an illogical or needy tenant. 

How it can be said that the Act intended the payment to be made 
by the landlord and not by the tenant it is difficult to understand, 
though the statement has been made by persons of eminence. Of 
course, in interpreting an Act of Parliament nothing can be con- 
sidered which is not found in the Act itself. It may be that the 
intention of the framers of a particular measure has not been 
properly expressed, in which case the requisite amendment would 
be subsequently proposed ; and if, in this case, something had been 
omitted by accident it is not likely that fifty years would have 
been allowed to pass without any attempt to supply the deficiency. 
In deciding, therefore, what the Act meant, we can only consider 
the words which the Act uses. In it there is no express provision 
as to who should make the payment. The 67th Sect. says, in 
effect, that the payment in lieu of tithes is to be made to the person 
previously entitled to the tithes, and describes it as in the nature of 
a rent-charge issuing out of the lands charged therewith. The mode 
of its recovery is by distress and entry ; butitis expressly provided 
that nothing contained in the Act shall be taken to render any 
person whomsoever personally liable to the payment of any such 
rent-charge. The landlord was not personally liable to pay the 
tithes before the Act. There is nothing in the Act to make him 
liable, and the only means of enforcing payment is by distress 
which, of course, operates on the occupier. Nothing need be said 
us to the justice of the demand that the landlord should pay in 
exoneration of the tenant. Where there is a lease or an agree- 
ment the question is decided by it. Where there is no agreement 
the tenant, both before and since the Act, is as we have seen liable, 
and he entered upon his tenancy knowing his liability. 

The contention that the payment to be made in lieu of tithes 
was by the Act intended to be a rent-charge on the land itself 
and recoverable as money secured by a mortgage was raised for 
the first time in the year 1883, nearly fifty years after the passing 
of the Act, and decided by the Court of Chancery.* In that case, 


* Bailey v. Badham, 30 Chancery Division, p. 84; see also Griffenhoofe v. Daubny, 
4 Ell. and B1., p. 230. 
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the land having fallen out of cultivation and there being no produce 
to distrain upon, the tithe-owner brought an action against the 
owner of the land, asking for a declaration that he was entitled 
to a charge on the land for the arrears of the rent-charge and for 
a sale of so much of it as should be sufficient to pay such arrears. 
It was admitted that the only ground for making the claim was 
to be found in the words of the 67th section already referred to, 
which says that the payment in lieu of tithes is to be in the 
nature of a rent-charge. The Vice-Chancellor (Bacon), after 
explaining the meaning of the vord “‘rent-charge’”’ in its ordinary 
legal use, as distinguished from ,the sense in which it is employed 
in the Act, goes on to say— 

The meaning of the Act is plain—the nature of tithes before the passing of the Act 
is plain. The right is as old as Leviticus. It is a right to receive—what? A portion of 
the annual produce of cultivated land—that and nothing else. When the produce has 
come into existence by the exercise of human industry, then comes a duty to yield up a 
portion of the produce. Before the Act it went to the person entitled to the tithe. 
The legislature has thought fit to alter that—not to alter the nature of tithes. If one 
keeps in mind first what are tithes andnext what is a rent-charge, the legal definition 


of which is beyond the possibility of question, the difficulties, if any, are easily 
removed. 


After quoting the words of the 67th section, the learned judge 
proceeds— 


Those are the only words upon which the application can be sustained. The 81st 
and 82nd sections provide the means by which the owner of the rent-charge, as it is 
called in this Act of Parliament—the owner of the tithes as he was before the Act was 
passed—shall be able to recover, and it limits his right to recover to a period of two 
years. Is not that perfectly consistent with the nature of tithes ? Is nct that perfectly 
consistent with public interests, that this right to receive out of the annual produce 
of cultivated land a certain portion should be limited to two years? The personal 
liability to pay is abolished. . . . I can find no colour of reason for this (the con- 
tention of the Plff.) inthe nature of things, and I can find no words in the Act of 
Parliament which justifies the claim. 

The action was accordingly dismissed with costs. 

It will be clear from the preceding statements that tithes were 
originally a tenth of the produce of the land (and other tithable 
articles), and that the Act of 1886 never intended to alter, and did 
not, in fact, alter, their nature or proportion, but simply adopted 
a scheme at that time thought the best for roughly ascertaining 
what was then a proper amount of money to be paid as representing 
such tenth, having regard to existing circumstances. No doubt it 
was impossible by any Act to avoid some unfairness in particular 
cases, as was fully admitted in the discussions during the progress 
of the Bill through Parliament. Earl Grey, in his article in the 
Nineteenth Century, says, and he is re-echoed by Lord Bramwell, 
that the commutation was at the time very much in favour of the 
landowner, though in the face of the statements made and figures 
given by Mr. Shea, Mr. Bayliss, Mr. Williams, and many other 
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writers in their correspondence with the Times, it is difficult to 
believe that the loss was not on the other side. Probably it was, 
on the whole, at the time it was made, a tolerably satisfactory 
adjustment of a difficult question, and might have continued to 
have been so considered if the circumstances of the case had re- 
mained at all similar. It was impossible, however, from the nature 
of the subject, that what was a satisfactory arrangement in 1836 
must necessarily be so for all time. Still, nobody could have con- 
templated the extraordinary change which has, in fact, taken place. 

When the Commutation Act was passed, the Corn Laws had not 
been repealed. Protection almost complete was afforded to the 
British corn producer, the importation of foreign wheat having in 
the preceding year amounted only to 82,000 quarters. Sir Robert 
Peel, when considering the necessity of altering the law in 1841, 
stated in a memorandum to his colleagues—* 

I shall assume that it is the opinion of the Cabinet that the principle of a graduated 
duty ought to be maintained, and that in any amendment we ought to reconcile, as far 
as possible, the following objects (among others not necessary to be mentioned here) : 
—A due consideration of the circumstances under which capital has been applied to the 
cultivation and improvement of land, due encouragement to our own domestic produce, 
and the growth of wheat in particular in such quantities as shall ensure the great bulk 
of our supply being derived from our own soil. 

He then proceeds to consider what might fairly be regarded as a 
remunerating price for wheat in this country, and, secondly, at 
what cost foreign wheat could be delivered here in ordinary years, 
and arrives at the conclusion that the prevailing opinion was that 
56s. per quarter was a price which might be considered remunera- 
tive to the British farmer, and the point at which foreign corn 
should be admitted into a qualified and regulated competition with 
British, and that we could not calculate on any very considerable 
quantity of wheat being delivered in this country with profit to the 
importer at a lower price—freight, commission, allowance for waste, 
all charges included—than 45s. per quarter. 

That Sir R. Peel subsequently was compelled to abandon his 
scheme either of a sliding scale or a fixed duty, or that he was 
greatly mistaken in estimating the price at which foreign corn 
could be imported, are facts which have nothing to do with the 
present argument, which relates solely to the burthen to be borne 
by the British grower; but his opinion as to the conditions under 
which agricultural operations in England were likely to be carried 
on, written five years after the passing of the Commutation Act, 
when a modification of the then existing Corn Laws was recognised 
by him as necessary, would, of course, have been stronger still if it 
had been given five years earlier, when Protection was scarcely 
threatened. 


* Sir R. Peels Memoirs, vol. ii., pp. 384-842. 
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The question whether Free Trade has been a benefit to the 
country need not be discussed, but it must be taken as beyond 
doubt that when the Commutation Act was passed, it was univer- 
sally supposed that even if the British farmer did not retain an 
entire monopoly of the corn supply he would be the principal pro- 
ducer, foreign grain coming in only in times of scarcity, and to eke 
out the amount raised at home. 

Mr. Hume* (no great friend of the land-owner), in 1836, pointed 
out the unfairness of fixing the amount of the permanent charge 
on the notion that corn would keep its price. He said that the 
operation, if carried out, would be extremely burdensome to the 
landed property of the country, because he considered that the value 
of tithes during the last fourteen or fifteen years had been artifi- 
cially kept up by the State of the Corn Laws. Why then, he asked, 
fix on such a standard at the present moment, when he thought 
they could not continue any longer? He suggested that a portion 
of the rent should be fixed on, once for all, as an equivalent for 
tithes. No further valuation would be necessary, and he was con- 
vinced that this alone would put an end to the continual dissensions 
then existing. 

Mr. Hume’s gift of prophesy may have been sharpened by his 
anxiety for the repeal of the Corn Laws, and his belief, which few 
people then shared with him, that such repeal would come; but at 
all events he was right. For what is the state of things now? 
The imports of foreign wheat—including wheat meal—in the year 
1889, amounted to 16,977,343 quarters, in the place of 82,000 as 
in 1835. Instead of being the sole producer, the British farmer 
now supplies only one-third of the total consumption of wheat; while 
one-third of the barley consumed, and one quarter of the oats, are 
imported from abroad. 

In addition to this, the expense of raising the small proportion 
which the farmer does supply has been infinitely increased. His 
rates and taxes are higher; the cost of labour is greater; the 
cultivation of the soil necessary to enable him to compete with the 
foreign grower to the limited extent he does is more expensive. 
The natural fertility of the soil becomes more exhausted every 
year, and he is obliged to restore it by expensive artificial manures. 
The recent importation of a cargo of mummified cats from Egypt 
proves the straits to which he is put, and the researches he is 
compelled to make in foreign countries to supply his native soil 
with its necessary recuperatives. It is not every farmer who can 
afford to make these outlays. The result is that many acres of 
land are actually out of cultivation ; in many cases it is cultivated 


* Hansard, 3rd series, vol. xxxii., p. 926. 
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at a bare profit—sometimes sufficient, sometimes not sufficient, 
after paying rates and taxes, to pay the tithe charged upon it. 

In many parishes in Kent, and doubtless elsewhere, the tithe is 
6s. 3d. an acre and the rent 5s. Mr. Bayliss supplies the following 
particulars of farms in Wiltshire, showing the amount of rent at 
the date of the Commutation Act, the present rent, and the amount 
of the tithe rent-charge. In some cases it will be seen the tithe is 
now more than the rent; in some, about equal to it, and in none 
less than half of it. No doubt other counties besides Wiltshire 


could furnish similar examples. 
Old Nett Rent in 


Nett Days o 

Six Farms Tithe Rent-charge Rent Protection and 
in Aldbourne. Acres. as Commuted. 1889. Commutation. 
Manor Farm 790 £151 2 6 £160 £470 
Lower Upham 621 197 11 6 200 450 
Dudmon Lodge 537 76 311 124 530 
Rooksbury 100 30 9 3 70 115 
The Farm 383 9410 2 100 400 
Upper Upham 575 118 6 6 200 500 


Hitherto, the tithe on corn only has been referred to, but it has 
not been forgotten that corn was not the only article subject to 
tithe, and the theory of Shakespeare’s legal knowledge need not’ be 
shaken even if Mercutio’s statement that the parson’s dream of 
another benefice was induced by the tickling of his nose by a tithe 
pig’s tail had been made in England as well as in Venice. Tithes 
were also taken on hay, woodlands, grapes cut green, fruit, hops, 
and many other vegetables, and the young of beasts, including 
pigs. Probably the cost of raising and marketing all these articles 
has increased, and woodlands certainly have as much fallen in 
value as corn. Underwood which, ten or twelve years ago, pro- 
duced at each periodical fall an average of £20 an acre, does not 
now fetch above £7. The cost of planting and preserving it 
during the time it is entirely unproductive is as much or more 
than ever it was, and the tithe remains the same. Is this fair, 
or was it the intention of the framers of the Commutation 
Act ? 

Lord Bramwell, in a letter to the Times on the 28th January, 
says :— 

The land-owner has no right to complain that his land was subject to tithe in kind, 
and now is to rent-charge. He owns and holds his land subject thereto. He has no 
right to it in point of law, except subject thereto. The tithe-owner’s title is a good as 


his. Both titles rest on prescription. If he successfully assails the tithe-owner, it 
must be by arguments that will impeach his own. 


That the right of the owner to the tenth part is as good as that 
of the tithe-payer to the remaining nine parts is not disputed. 
What is asserted is that he should receive his tenth, but should 
not receive any portion of the nine parts which belong to the tithe- 
payer. Nor does the landowner complain that his land was 
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subject to tithe in kind, and now to title rent-charges. He com- 
plains that the principle upon which the sum to be paid—instead of 
the tenth, but intended to represent that proportion—is no longer 
a fair principle, and that the value of the tenth can no longer be 
ascertained by the machinery of the Act. His lordship also asks 
** what would be thought of a man who, taking a grant for 999 
years, subject to a rent, complained that he had to pay the 
rent?” It is submitted, with great deference to his lordship, that 
if the rent he agreed to pay was to be a certain proportion of the 
produce, the man would not be thought the worse of because he 
objected to pay more than the fixed proportion. Lord Bramwell 
further states that the award was made by Parliament for all 
time, and asks if the tithe-owner would be listened to if he sought 
to change the arrangement and make it better for himself. 
Probably not, because, as has been shown, he was not in justice 
entitled to any increased benefit, and it was the principal object of 
the Act that he should not acquire any. Every Act of Parliament 
is made on the face of it for all time, except Acts in the nature of 
Coercion Bills, which are enacted for specified purposes for speci- 
fied periods. Every Act remains in force until it is repealed or 
amended. The Reform Act of 1882, was for all time,and final ; but 
its finality did not prevent Lord John Russell, its author, from 
attempting, or Mr. Disraeli from succeeding in his attempt to 
alter it. What arrangement in politics, business, law, or the 
constitution of the country, can be made for all time ? No institu- 
tion can exist which has not regard to the changes of its surround- 
ing circumstances and is incapable of accommodating itself, or 
being made to accommodate itself, to such changes. Indeed, Lord 
Bramwell himself points out a case (and by no means a solitary 
one) in which he admits that his award “for all time” must 
be set aside. He says :— 


There is one thing which requires alteration. There is a deal of land not worth, to 
hire, more than or as much as the rent-charge. For instance, take a farm of 100 acres, 
rent-charge £20. If tithe free, suppose it would only fetch a rent of £15, it is 
obvious it is not worth taking subject to a rent-charge of £20; but it is worth some- 
thing, and it is a pity it should go uncultivated. The tithe-owner and landlord could 
agree to divide the £15 between them. 


If where a farm does not produce enough to pay the rent-charge 
the landlord is still entitled to something, it can only be on the 
principle that the rent-charge cannot, in all cases, be treated as 
an absolute payment to be made regardless of the amount of the 
nine-tenths. 

The remedy suggested for existing injustice is, that the present 
method of ascertaining the amount to be paid should no longer be 
compulsory. There may be many cases where the payment now 
made is not far, or at all, in excess of the value of the tenth. 
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There may be other cases where, although in excess, the payers 
are satisfied with things as they are, and can afford and are willing 

to make some sacrifice for the benefit of the Church ; but unfortu- 

nately, a large body of land-owners, some possessing many acres, 

some only a few and cultivating those acres themselves as their 

only means of living, are compelled to consider what they should 

in fairness be called upon to pay, and to pay no more. 

Let a Bill be passed providing that upon any future valuation 
the amount to be paid shall be equal in value to a tenth part of 
the clear profit that the farm or particular piece of land subject to 
the charge would, if properly cultivated, produce. The amount of 
rent paid would not necessarily be a fair test; the tenant may 
have made some outlays in consideration of paying a reduced rent, 
and where the owner is himself the cultivator of course there is 
no rent, but the value might easily be ascertained, as it is, when 
a land-owner and proposed tenant are treating for the letting and 
hiring of a farm under ordinary circumstances. Let any tithe- 
owner or tithe-payer who is dissatisfied with the existing charge 
be at liberty to have the amount re-assessed for a term of, say, five 
years, with similar power at the end of each succeeding period of five 
years. They could each appoint their own valuers, and a Government 
Department (the Board of Agriculture, for instance) could nomi- 
nate an umpire to act for each county or particular district. The 
party requiring the re-valuation should, as a rule, pay the cost of 
it, but in cases where the alteration made ora re-valuation exceeds 
a certain proportion of the existing charge, and shall have been 
resisted by either party, the loser should pay. 

It will, no doubt, be objected that this scheme would in some 
cases reduce the present small income of the parson, whose rent- 
charge for this year has already fallen 22 per cent. in its value ; 
but it must be remembered that in most cases the land-owner has 
lost at least 35 per cent. Further, in many cases, the tithe-owner 
would not only not be loser, but an actual gainer by the change. 
He would, of course, bea gainer where the present rent-charge does 
not equal a tenth of the annual value of the land, and it is surely 
fair that the circumstances of each case should be considered, and 
that the poorer lands, which have suffered much more than the 
richer ones, and are, perhaps, not able to grow corn at all, should 
no longer be called on to pay more than a tenth of their annual 
value even if other lands should, by the same rule, be charged with 
a larger amount than they pay at present. 

The whole point is this, that each parcel of land should pay a . 
tenth of its value and no more. 

It may also be objected that the tithe-owner will only receive the 
value of a nett tenth of the profits instead of an actual tenth of the 
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gross produce, as he did before the commutation ; but the argument 
that the land-owner pays the whole cost of cultivation—such cost 
having been enormously increased since 1836—is a sufficient 
answer to this question ; and it will be seen that although deprived 
of the difference between the gross produce and the nett the tithe- 
owner would in fact receive an amount calculated on the nett value 
of the land improved by any outlay on it since 1836, to the benefit 
of which it has already been seen he is not in fact entitled. 

Any scheme for dealing with tithes must be incomplete without 
some provision for their redemption ; but the first step, of course, 
is to ascertain what it is that is to be redeemed. Redemption of 
the rent-charge at its present amount would be as impossible for 
the land-owner as the annual payment of the charge is found to be 
unjust; but if the mode above suggested for ascertaining the 
amount to be paid should be adopted, the same Bill that authorized 
it might provide that when a re-valuation or re-assessment had 
been made the tithe-payer should be at liberty to redeem the 
charge at so many years’ purchase, and that the Government should 
advance the money necessary for the purpose at a moderate rate of 
interest, such interest to be secured as a first charge on the land. 


E. L. PempBerrton. 


3 
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POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue Session of Parliament for 1890 opened in circumstances 
of unusual interest. The Queen’s Speech was a quiet and un- 
ambitious document, of which we will say more directly. But 
the success of the Conservative candidate in the Division of Par- 
tick on the very day on which the Legislature met, and the 
presentation, immediately afterwards, of the Report of the Judges 
of the Royal Commission, appointed to try the issue between the 
Times and the Parnellites, supplied ample material for political 
excitement among members of the two Houses, and indeed 
throughout the entire nation. The Report, which is necessarily 
of considerable bulk, was not in the hands of Members of Parlia- 
ment or of the Press till late on the night of Thursday, the 13th 
of the month ; and, if any opinion had to be expressed at once, 
it was inevitable that the view taken would be a hasty one. 
Accordingly, trusting rather to the summary than to the detailed 
contents of the Report, the Opposition at once set up a jubilant 
shout that the Parnellites had been substantially exonerated by 
the Judges of all the graver charges brought against them, while 
writers on the Ministerial side, though equally testifying to the 
absolute impartiality displayed by the Tribunal, did not at once 
perceive how heavy and damning was the condemnation passed by 
it on the accused. But twenty-four hours sufficed to correct the 
false impression on both sides; and on Saturday morning, the 
loyal organs in the Press set forth fully, and with abundant tes- 
timony, the position in which the Irish Home Rule Members of 
Parliament are placed by the Report, while their journalistic 
friends began to assume a milder and more hesitating tone. 
Seven Irish Members of Parliament are declared, so it was found, 
to be guilty of a treasonable conspiracy, and fourty-four of them 
guilty of a criminal conspiracy. The full extent of the guilt 
involved in the latter offence cannot be rightly appreciated, unless 
we bear in mind that the carrying out of this criminal conspiracy 
necessitated what plain folks would call connivance with intimida- 
tion and outrage—arson, maiming, and murder, not excluded, 
The Judges do not say that Mr. Parnell and his friends directly 
incited people to commit those crimes. But they do assert them 
VOL. XV. 9 
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to have persisted in their criminal conspiracy, after it had been 
made apparent that such crimes were the consequence of their 
attitude and their language. The Report has been so extensively 
read, and so widely commented on, that it is superfluous to re- 
produce in this place its other features. The main matter to 
record is that the Leader of the House of Commons, asked by 
Mr. Parnell what course the Government proposed to pursue in 
regard to the Report, replied by foreshadowing a Resolution in 
which the House adopts the Report, thanks the Judges for their 
impartiality, and resolves to enter the Resolution, when passed, 
on the Journals of the House. This reply at once scattered 
dismay among the Opposition, who took a considerable time to 
decide what course would be the most politic. At length they 
made up their minds to move ‘‘ That this House deems it to be a 
duty to record its reprobation of the false charges, of the gravest 
and most odious description, based on calumny and on forgery, 
which have been brought against members of this House, and 
particularly against Mr. Parnell. While declaring its satisfaction 
at the exposure of these calumnies, the House expresses its regret 
for the wrong inflicted, and the suffering and loss endured through 
a protracted period by reason of these acts of flagrant iniquity.” 

Sir C. Lewis also announced his intention of moving as an addi- 
tion that ‘‘ This House nevertheless deplores that by such Report 
it is further found that John Dillon, William O’Brien, and seven 
other members of this House were parties to a treasonable con- 
spiracy ; and, secondly, that Charles Stewart Parnell, John Dillon, 
William O’Brien, Thomas Power O’Connor, Timothy M. Healy, 
and thirty-eight other members, were parties to the criminal 
conspiracy described in such Report; and this House is of opinion 
that the conduct of such members in these particulars is deserving 
of severe condemnation.” 

‘The debate cannot commence till after these lines appear in 
print. But it is safe to affirm that nothing which can be said or 
done, on either side, will alter the profound impression that has 
everywhere been created by the Report, more especially where it 
has been duly conned and exhaustively considered. There can be 
no question that, before a British jury, the forty-four members 
reported by the Judges to have been guilty of a criminal con- 
spiracy would be found guilty of offences the penalty of which 
would be a period of imprisonment in one of Her Majesty’s 
ordinary prisons. Still we entertain no doubt that the wiser 
course is to leave the offenders to the judgment of their country- 
men at large; and this alternative can be adopted with all the 
less hesitation, seeing that the firm administration of the law, 
and the fearless application of the Crimes Act, by Mr. Balfour, 
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have inspired the offenders in question with so wholesome a 
dread, that they have now desisted from the courses so severely 
stigmatized by the Commission. 

A compact seems to have been arrived at between the Radical 
and Parnellite Parties, based on an entire change of principle on 
which educational grants have hitherto been made. Mr. Morley 
made, and Mr. Sexton supported the announcement of the new 
concordat. 

The Debate on the Address has been of inordinate length, of 
little interest, and of no practical value. The first night of the 
Session was wasted in discussing an alleged question of Privilege, 
raised by Sir William Harcourt for no visible purpose save to 
consume time unprofitably. Then followed a number of Amend- 
ments, the first of which was by Mr. Parnell, their object being 
likewise the squandering of the days at the disposition of Parlia- 
ment. The evil is one that grows, year by year; and it is plain 
that the House will have to grapple with it. During the entire 
discussions on the Address, not a single point of consequence has 
been made against the Government; and, in the department of 
Foreign Affairs, criticism of a hostile kind has been absolutely 
silent. Yet there can be-no question but that serious debate must 
occur, and many bond fide objections will be taken, when the 
House comes to deliberate on the Bills for extending the operation 
of Land Purchase in Ireland, and for dealing with the vexed and 
difficult matter of Tithes; and no time ought to be lost in 
approaching these practical controversies. Our readers will have 
observed that Free Education does not figure in the programme of 
the present Session. We cannot, however, lead them to hope that 
it will not be dealt with before the present Parliament expires. 
All the more necessary is it for the friends of the Voluntary 
Schools to be prepared with suggestions that may guarantee their 
continued existence and prosperity. 


Affairs on the Continent during the past month have been 
exceptionally lively and deserving of attention, though happily the 
interest excited by them is, for the most part, not of a warlike, 
but of a strictly pacific character. Everything that is done of 
the young and active German Emperor savours more or less of the 
drill-ground and the barrack-room, and he cannot even write or 
discourse of matters of a purely civil complexion without clanking 
his spurs and ruffling his plume. But it is a proper subject for 
congratulation that his superabundant energy should, at the 
present moment, be directed to improving the material condition 
and advancing the moral tone of the wage-earning classes, rather 
than to asking for more soldiers, or to issuing fresh manifestoes 
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breathing militant patriotism. The Imperial Rescript to the 
Prussian Ministers of Commerce and Public Works, followed by 
His Majesty’s address to the Council of State respecting these 
matters, have aroused the keenest curiosity as to what he hopes 
to be able to effect for the solution or appeasement of the chronic 
struggle between capital and labour. But the German Emperor 
is not content with confronting this standing and arduous problem 
in his own territories. He has invited Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, to an International Labour Conference, 
and, as soon as they have indicated their willingness to accept the 
invitation, a similar demand will be addressed to the other Powers. 
The German language is one well adapted for shrouding obscure 
ideas in yet additional ambiguity, and we do not pretend to 
understand the limits, if any, which Germany proposes to assign 
to the investigations upon which it begs Europe to enter. Occa- 
sionally in the Rescript, and likewise in the spoken address, the 
Emperor seems to be suggesting inquiries which are both legiti- 
mate and practical; while in other sentences we seem to be 
approaching suggestions utterly impracticable and beyond the 
scope of any economic solution compatible with a shred of in- 
dividual liberty. As a matter of course, this country will accede 
to the Imperial request to attend the Labour Conference, but we 
cannot doubt that certain reservations will have to be made 
clearly and explicitly, as was done in the case of the Conference 
to which Switzerland recently invited us. That English delegates 
to the Conference could give the German representatives a great 
deal of valuable information, we do not doubt in the least, and it 
may very well turn out that our position at its sittings will 
be that of experienced mentors. So long as Germany has 
yet to pass measures for restricting the hours during which 
children are allowed to work, and for guarding the conditions 
under which certain work is performed at all, we have a 
good deal to teach our Teutonic friends. But if we are 
correct in assuming, as the language of the Emperor unques- 
tionably warrants us in doing, that he considers it feasible for 
the State, or a number of States acting together, to fix the rate of 
wages and to establish a maximum of working hours, it is impos- 
sible but that his hopes should lead to failure and disappointment. 
The whole question is far too large a one to be dealt with here, 
save by way of record. But we may say, at once, that the inter- 
national agreement for establishing equality of condition between 
the workmen of different countries, which—whether right or wrong, 
wise or unwise—is alone feasible as a matter of fact, would be the 
universal adoption of the principle of Free Trade, by virtue of 
which every article of consumption would be produced where it 
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could be produced most cheaply, and therefore with the greatest 
advantage to all consumers. We do not say this system would 
produce absolute equality of condition, because Nature herself 
favours inequality. But artificial economic equality, as between 
nation and nation, which is what the Emperor seems to be aiming 
at, is assuredly not attainable. His intentions are, doubtless, ex- 
cellent, and we hope some good may issue from the Conference. 
But the good will necessarily be local rather than universal. 

It is as yet too early to pronounce with confidence what precise 
effect the new departure on the part of the Emperor has had on 
the Elections to the Reichstag, which took place last Thursday. A 
mere enumeration of the seats lost or won by the German Conser- 
vatives, the Free Conservatives, the National Liberals, the Centre 
Party, the Radicals, and the Social Democrats, to say nothing of 
the Poles and the Independents, would not suffice to answer the 
question for us. A Political Assembly which can split itself up 
into eight if not, indeed, nine different Parties, known by such 
curious designations, is too heterogeneous, too capricious, and too 
pedantic to enable the most expert political analyst to predict what 
course it will take on matters of real importance. Moreover, not 
the names of these various political sections, but the details of the 
policy really contemplated by the Executive, will decide their 
course; and it must always be remembered that, while the Crown 
cannot constitutionally introduce any radical changes without the 
consent of the Reichstag, the Reichstag is still more powerless to 
effect anything without the assent of the Sovereign. The increased 
tension of the situation unquestionably justifies people in believing 
that Prince Bismarck may at any moment ask to be relieved of all 
direct responsibility for the action of the Prussian Ministry, retain- 
ing, of course, his post as Chancellor of the Empire. Both his 
advancing years, and the doubts he probably entertains as to the 
wisdom of the course pursued by his young Master, will incline 
him to have recourse to a step which has, moreover, long been 
contemplated. 

The sudden appearance of the Duc d’Orleans in Paris, for the 
purpose of being enrolled in the Army on his attainment of the age 
of twenty-one, has provided France with a fresh topic of political 
interest. Though the eldest son of the Comte de Paris, and there- 
fore a political personage of some importance, the young Duke 
strongly disclaimed being governed by any political motive in 
returning thus dramatically to his native soil. All he desired, he 
protested, was to serve his country as a simple soldier. It is 
difficult to credit the Prince with such romantic simplicity. In the 
first place, it is on attaining his twentieth, not his twenty-first, 
year, that a Frenchman is bound to present himself to the military 
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authorities ; therefore it is clear that the Duke restrained his 
patriotic ardour for an entire twelvemonth. In the second place, 
he was perfectly well aware that a law, recently passed, not only 
debarred him from serving with the French Flag, but prohibited 
him, under heavy penalties, from entering France. Some persons 
have thought that the Government should have escorted him back 
across the frontier, and so made an end of the incident. But they 
forget that the real object of the Prince’s conduct must have been 
to figure as a hero and patriot before his countrymen; and that 
being the case, it is well that some price should be paid for in- 
dulgence in the sentiment. Accordingly, he has been condemned 
to two years’ imprisonment. At the same time, the Government is 
determined he shall not be regarded as a martyr ; for he is allowed 
to see all his friends, to order what books, and to have what food 
he prefers. Before very long, in all probability, he will be set free. 
That will depend, however, in some measure, on the conduct of his 
friends ; and, at present, they seem disposed to render his libera- 
tion as difficult as possible. The Boulangist members for the 
Department of the Seine, whose elections were quashed, have again 
been returned; and it can hardly be doubted that the handsome 
majorities they again secured were due to the support they once 
again received from the Royalists. Seeing that the Moderate 
Republicans are doing little or nothing to conciliate the Conser- 
vatives, we can hardly blame the latter for the use they make of 
their votes. But the circumstance confirms the fear that the 
difficulties of the new Chamber will be pretty much the same as 
those of the old one. 

Bulgaria has been startled, and Europe shocked, by the discovery 
of a plot of the gravest kind, in which the most conspicuous figure 
is Major Panitza, a distinguished soldier and former friend of 
Prince Alexander. He has not yet been brought to trial; but M. 
Stambouloff professes to have in his hands the proofs of a wide- 
spread conspiracy, aimed not only at himself and his brother-in- 
law, Colonel Mutkuroff, the Minister of War, but likewise at Prince 
Ferdinand himself. We have no wish to prejudge the investiga- 
tion which will shortly be held. But it is disappointing to find the 
position in Bulgaria less secure than was generally supposed. 
Happily, M. Stambouloff can be trusted to treat conspirators, no 
matter who they may be, with courageous and drastic severity. 


February 25th. 
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The Toryism of To-morrow. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE ‘* Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


The Toryism of to-morrow is not likely to differ much from the 
Toryism of to-day for the next few years, for the ism is in full force 
and logically developing itself. It is not a nine days’ wonder, because 
it has resolutely settled down to work; it knows its own strength, 
and it takes care that its work shall be strong, enduring, and progressive 
withal. 

The Toryism of to-day owes an enormous debt to three men—to 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Balfour, and a second almost 
equally great to three other men—Sir Henry James, Lord Hartington, 
and Mr. Chamberlain. These six men are the making of the ism of 
to-day, be it Toryism or Unionism, or incipient Nationalism, and they 
will certainly and surely construct the ism of to-morrow. 

The first William Pitt dreamed of and hoped for and attempted a 
National Party—and failed. No failure waits on the six men I have 
named, if they be resolute still, united, firm, patriotic, and if they see 
that broad political Nationalism should be the result of the present 
fusion and confusion of parties, and if they lead the electorate to feel 
that there is something better for the nation than Toryism as a name, 
than Liberal Unionism as a name. While both these issues are great 
now, yet out of them may come one more potent still; and what true 
statesman will quarrel about nomenclature ? 

Lord Salisbury, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Balfour have a thorough grasp 
as politicians, all must admit, of the situation of to-day. They have 
guaged the public mind ; they have their finger on the national pulse, 
and can understand the readings of the barometer at home and abroad. 
This comes of study, of the familiarity born of close contact with 
affairs, of insight, of practised statesmanship. Not even Mr. Glad- 
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stone, from 1868 to 1878, knew Great Britain and Ireland better than 
the three men I have named know them now; not even he could base 
legislation on the rock of public support more surely than Lord Salis- 
bury, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Balfour can at this moment. 

It took Lord Salisbury some time to make his way with the rank 
and file of the Conservative Party. They knew him as Disraeli’s strong 
and determined Foreign Minister, as the author of a powerful cir- 
cular, as an incisive speaker, and as the possible writer of the political 
article reproduced at times, in the local press, from the Quarterly 
Review. But they knew him not as a leader in their midst, as a man 
seen on the parade-ground and in the barrack-yard; as the stalwart 
wager of contests in boroughs or divisions, or as the writer of testi- 
monials to ‘‘ My dear Jones” when an election was on. All this has 
been changed, and not, be it said, by the descent of Lord Salisbury into 
the provincial arena at innumerable clubs and meetings, but by the 
delivery of some weighty and statesman-like speeches on rare occasions ; 
by some great utterances in Parliament, and by some of the best work 
which has ever appeared in the Statute Book. 

The nation seems to realise the Prime Minister’s strength, to acknow- 
ledge his great capacity, to feel that it knows him now, and to admit 
that he was not talking wildly when he spoke of ‘resolute govern- 
ment” a few years ago. But there must be no omission of the fact 
that the nation seems to hold that, though the Premier is deeply and 
most patriotically in earnest, he does not really care very much about 
office, and that this carelessness induces him now and then to kick a 
loose leg. But, after all, these small ebullitions only deepen the idea 
in the public mind that Lord Salisbury is no clinger to office, that 
he is very independent, and that he never was, and never will be, 
popularity-hunter. 

Be criticism what it may, the noble Marquis stands now before the 
nation as he stood not when he took office in 1885. Lord Salisbury is now 
the originator, the formulator, and the carrier-out, assisted by Mr. Goschen 
and Mr. Balfour, of the Tory policy of to-day, which is the natural 
forerunner of the unceasingly expanding policy of to-morrow. What 
Lord Salisbury would have been without the two right hon. gentlemen 
named, it would be idle to inquire, and what the Government would 
have been without the gallant and invaluable support of Sir Henry 
James, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Chamberlain, it boots not to ask. 
But it is indisputable that Lord Salisbury has risen to a great and 
unique occasion ; that he has, by all the qualities which combine to 
make men great and of service to their country, achieved for himself a 
splendid position before the world, and gone far to make his name one 
to conjure with. The public notes this; it may not grow enthusiastic, 
for few peers inspire enthusiasm, but it sees there is a great personality 
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a the head of affairs, and that a master hand is shaping the policy of 
to-day. It will be strange if a General Election arrests the shaping of 
the Tory policy of to-morrow. 

The position which Mr. Goschen occupies is a remarkable one, yet 
natural to a man who is a genius of a very high order. For sixteen 
years he remained in voluntary exile—no office-hunter he—and then, as 
in a moment, he blazed forth as the first financier of the day, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer sans rival, a man whose name will appear 
on the page of history unbelittled by even that of Mr. Gladstone. Such 
a man, given life and health, cannot but have immense influence on the 
Toryism of the future, and guarantee, at least, its financial integrity 
and soundness. More than this, Mr. Goschen’s presence in the party 
—be it National or Tory—would be strength in constructiveness and 
strength in debate. No man has helped Lord Salisbury more effectively 
than he, not cnly at the council table and in the House, but in the 
country, throughout the whole of its length and breadth. Mr. Goschen’s 
speeches have been strength and renewed vigour to the Government ; 
most able expositions of policy; most weighty appeals to the common 
sense and the higher sense of the nation. He has given robustness and 
muscle to the Unionist programme, and built up the faith where, to the 
waverer and doubter, it seemed weak. 

Of Mr. Balfour, it may be said that he has mounted by leaps and 
bounds to the summit of a great opportunity, and has deeply impressed 
both friends and foes by the way in which he has seized occasion and 
turned it to the advantage of his party. No man’s reputation stands 
higher in the three kingdoms than that of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland ; no man’s name at a public meeting evokes more thunderous 
cheers—or louder hisses. But, beyond all question, Mr. Balfour has 
seized occasion and turned it to much more than the advantage of his 
party; he has turned it to the benefit of all Ireland; he has raised his 
own name and that of the Government in his native Scotland ; he has 
made his mark in England, from north to south and east to west. His 
masterful treatment of a very grave and serious political difficulty has 
brought great moral strength to the administration, has helped to give 
it its name for downrightness, and to prove that it has the power to be 
downright. Mr. Balfour has made himself felt in the Toryism of 
to-day, and, unquestionably, it looks to him for good work during the 
hours of to-morrow. 

The extraordinary pre-eminence enjoyed for the last three years by 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Balfour, has inevitably dwarfed 
the eminence of other members of the Government; yet they, too, or 
the majority of them, will contribute much to the Toryism of the 
future. The burden of the nation’s work has fallen upon the shoulders 
of the Premier, of the man with the purse-strings, of the man re- 
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sponsible for the pacification of Ireland, and the restoration of law and 
liberty; hence the chance of pre-eminence. The chance came, and, 
being men of pre-eminent ability, they have taken fullest advantage 
of it. 

There is no difference of opinion as to the excellence of the way in 
which the House has been led by Mr. W. H. Smith; yet he, with Lord 
Cross, Lord Cranbrook, and the Duke of Rutland, are not likely to have 
part or lot in the Toryism of to-morrow. For Mr. Ritchie, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, Lord George Hamilton, and Mr. Stanhope, there will be 
work to do; as likewise for Mr. Raikes and Mr. Walter Long, the 
former, perhaps, the best administrator of a great department and the 
ablest Postmaster-General of the century. Sir John Gorst’s great 
talents are likely to receive more recognition than has hitherto been 
their fate, and many years cannot elapse before he becomes a Cabinet 
Minister. It is possible that after Lord Salisbury, Mr. Goschen, and 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Ritchie stands highest in public estimation, and there 
can be no doubt that the framer and pilot of the Local Government 
Act is a man of parts and considerable capacity. Much will be expected 
of the Lord Advocate for Scotland, Mr. J. P. B. Robertson, whose 
brilliance and ability have been very conspicuous since his entrance into 
Parliament. There are thus plenty of good men for the work which 
must be done, statesmen in favour with the public by reason of services 
rendered ably and faithfully; and if the Toryism of to-morrow is to be 
Nationalism, there are Lord Northbrook, Lord Morley, Mr. Finlay, and 
other Liberal Unionists at hand for the service of the Crown. The 
formation of a National Party, however, will be a work of time, for the 
rank and file may not come into it so easily as the officers. 

What of Lord Randolph Churchill in respect to the “ism” of 
to-morrow ? Has he disposed of his last wild oat, and burned the 
granary to the ground that he may never be reminded of the stuff 
which once was stored in it? There are signs that the noble lord is 
suffering a recovery, and one wishes him well, for no better Secretary 
of’State for India could be found to carry out the internal reforms which 
ere long must be taken in hand. 

The Toryism of to-morrow will have to pass the unpassed measures 
of last Session; a Land Purchase Bill for Ireland, and Acts dealing 
with drainage and the fishing industry; and to put an end, by good 
legislation, to the Tithe agitation. In 1891 the Local Government 
Act (Ireland) must be introduced. 

The Toryism of to-morrow as time goes on will have to busy itself 
with the question of Socialism in England, and with important internal 
reform in India ; it must concern itself with the great home charities 
and endewments ; with conveyancing and matters affecting the sale and 
purchase of land; with Church reorganization, with sanitation, educa- 
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tion, and domestic legislation generally. The Local Government Act 
(England) will be materially developed and expanded; much will be 
done in the way of irrigation and afforestation; the Ashbourne Act 
will be extended; the Customs will be taken in hand and dealt 
with ; the railways likewise will be taken in hand and dealt with, and 
possibly pass into the State ere the Toryism of to-morrow becomes the 
Toryism of the middle of next week. Coionial affairs will be so ad- 
ministered as to make Nationalism a great Imperialism, and to give 


immense impetus to commercial activity between the Mother Country 


and her children. The House of Lords will be strengthened by the 
introduction within its walls of the best brains of the country at home 
and beyond the sea, the hereditary tradition being maintained as an 
element of stability, as valuable to the legislature as it is to the 
Monarchy. 

It is but idle work, however, to attempt to forecast the reforms and 
reorganizations which to-morrow’s Toryism or Nationalism is destined to 
attempt and achieve. Sufficient unto the day, by way of prophesy, for 
Sessions discover fresh requirements year by year; public aspirations 
change, and what is imperative at one time seems immaterial a little 
while after, or at least something which can wait with advantage. The 
programme is heavily loaded, and vision is finite and eyes cannot pierce 
into the future very far. Suffice it to say that the men of to-morrow’s 
Toryism and Nationalism are here—the first requirement—and what 
their hands find to do that they will do, at the hour and through the 
long hours of the future, with all their might. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
10, Portman Street, W. R. St. J. Corser. 


Political Economy and Strikes. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE ‘ NationaL REVIEW.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


In his interesting and instructive article on this subject, in 
the February number of the National Review, Sir G. Molesworth 
advocates, with eloquence and logic, the importance—might he not have 
said the necessity ?—if Great Britain is to maintain her present posi- 
tion as the first trading Power in the world, of Boards of Arbitration 
composed of workmen and employers. 

Writing as an Englishman, who is not working with his hands, and 
who has unhappily no great interest as a capitalist, may I suggest that 
we, the cultured outsiders, who look on at the game of Labour v. Capital, 
while we would be glad to see such boards as Sir G. Molesworth advo- 
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cates, would like an additional security for fair play and scientific 
knowledge ? 

We should like a board of impartial outsiders, not to supersede, but 
to supplement Sir G. Molesworth’s board of experienced, but biassed 
experts. 

Would not employers, labourers, and the public also like such a 
board ? 

Your readers may exclaim, ‘‘ Heaven knows, there are outsiders 
enough ready and eager to interfere in every trade dispute!” True; 
but these outsiders may be classified as follows :-— 

1. The soul-seekers, saints, it may be, but still men whose first object 
is to win souls, whether they are Dissenting ministers, Catholic 
cardinals, or priests of the Established Church is immaterial. 

2. Philanthropists—that is to say, zealots—that is to say, men who 
cannot judge a complex question with cold impartiality. 

3. Self-advertisers and popularity-hunters. 

Now, would it be impossible to institute a board of political economists, 

a board of men versed in the science of political economy, and who 
would work up the details of a trade question submitted to them as a 
barrister versed in the principles of law works up the special points 
involved in his brief. 

The members of such a board must, of course, be men of proved 
economic knowledge, and men whose impartiality and care, like that of 
the ordinary legal arbitrator, would be beyond dispute. Such a board 
would consist of men whose academic achievements would prove their 
theoretical knowledge of political economy, and who, working to earn a 
fee—for I propose that they should be paid, and paid well, by the parties 
fighting the questions submitted to them—would decide with judicial 
impartiality. 

The duty of this board would be not to decide any dispute between 
employers and labourers, but to decide this—That the principles of 
economic science and the special facts being considered, such and such 
a solution was or was not possible. For instance, during the last Dock 
strike such a board would have decided whether the wages of the hands 
could or could not be raised without such an increase of working 
expenses as would drive trade away from the port. It may be argued 
that the theoretical decision of paid scientists would not immediately 
decide the dispute. True; but would it not in many cases decide the 
attitude of the outside public, the final judge of every trade quarrel ? 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Hersert Haines. 
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West Australian Constitution Bill. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘“‘ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Permit me to offer some further observations on the very im- 
portant subject indicated above. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the grant of self-government would withdraw the land from the use or 
occupation of our surplus British population, which is just the reverse of 
the facts. I have said, in a former letter, that only a very small pro- 
portion of West Australia is of any avail for pastoral purposes, and 
still less for cultivation. It is only the most liberal conditions of occu- 
pation that will justify settlement thereon. Take, for example, the 
condition of the River Darling when first discovered. The water had 
almost disappeared, and was unfit for use, though followed in its course 
for 100 miles, and scarcely any grass was visible. Squatiers were 
allowed to occupy large areas at nominal rents; a capitation tax was 
afterwards paid upon the stock actually kept, and all improvements were 
made by the tenants at their own cost. On one of the runs on that 
river, there are 1,200 miles of wire fencing, many extensive reservoirs, 
and a number of artesian wells, with an abundant supply of water. The 
run now keeps some 600,000 sheep, being the natural result of encou- 
raging personal enterprise. The stocking of the country doubled the 
grazing capacity of the land, and also made the water run off more 
freely, which makes the rivers more reliable. Reservoirs, again, doubled 
the stock-bearing capacity of the country by making dry regions per- 
manently available. Fencing added one-fourth to the grazing capacity, 
while reducing the cost of tending the stock by two-thirds. Those who 
occupy such country, if they are to prosper and make the necessary 
improvements, must hold on liberal conditions. It is ten times better 
for the State that improvements should be both encouraged and 
justified. 

The twenty-sixth degree of latitude seems to be a suitable boundary 
for the southern portion of West Australia. The territory north of 
that parallel might remain attached temporarily, and so long as it 
suited the Home and the West Australian Governments. 

I take the liberty of observing that the idea of giving the whole of the 
western seaboard to the proposed colony, and reserving a parallel and 
inland area to form another colony, seems quite Utopian ; as there is 
no seaport on the south coast, and no rivers worthy of the name inland. 
The northern part of the West Australian territory could probably be 
more rapidly and fully developed under a separate administration. It 
may be necessary to introduce Chinese or Indian labour, as the northern 
territory of South Australia does not thrive under present circum- 
stances. 
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If the West Australian territory will bear comparison with the other 
Australian colonies, the style of government must have been sadly at 
fault. On the other hand, if the country be very much inferior, there 
is the greater necessity that it shall be held on still more favourable 
conditions. It is in the interest of all parties that our surplus population 
shall be located to the best advantage. 

Those who have to legislate on this question should be conversant 
with the explorations of Eyre, Grey, Forrest, Warburton, and Giles. 
They would thus be aware of the prevailing barrenness of the country, 
and they would see that many parts that have grass and water to a 
certain extent are quite inaccessible to stock.* 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Faithfully yours, 

Cheltenham, Cuartes Wizson. 

January 1890. 


Church Defence and Patronage. 


To tHE Eprrors or THE “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The letter of the Rev. J. Kingston in your columns opens an 
important subject. There is some danger to the Church of England 
from the growing fashion of promoting clergymen only just ordained to 
important benefices. This is not merely a clerical, but also a lay ques- 
tion. Many of the laity are aggrieved by being put under the authority 
of a young clergyman who has had only some months’ experience in the 
ministry, just as others are wronged by being under an aged rector or 
vicar who is long past work, and who would in any secular profession 
be retired. I may remind your readers that in all secular occupations 
it is now scarcely possible for a man to hold an office of high responsi- 
bility until he has had at least a few years’ experience. We do not see 
young naval officers put in command of ironclads, or young military 
officers put in command of a regiment shortly after they have left Sand- 
hurst. Nor, in other professions, do young doctors or lawyers obtain at 
once large practices simply from interest. Why should the Church be 
an exception? I think, in justice to the unbeneficed clergy of England, 
the proposal that five years’ experience in orders should be required 
from incumbents (unless they had obtained honours in the University) 
is worth the consideration of Convocation. An association has been 
formed at Liverpool with this very object, among others. I quite agree 


* Giles travelled on one route 325 miles without finding grass or water, being brought 
through by the camels. On a parallel route he failed to get through, but one man and 
several horses perished. 
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with the Rev. J. Kingston that this is an important matter, and that if 
we are to secure the Establishment, we must remove the scandals 
arising from quite young men being promoted ; also, I may add, give a 
chance for clergymen who have served with credit for fifteen years and 
upwards in one diocese to have preferment. One of the remedies would 
be to give curates of fifteen years’ standing an honorary rank equivalent 
to that of incumbent. This might be done without innovation by giving 
them some honorary position in connection with the cathedral of the 
diocese, which should rank as a benefice. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. 8. Lacu-Szyrma. 
Penzance. Vicar of Newlyn, S. Peter. 


Tithe: Rents and Peasant Tenancies. 


To tHe Eprtrors or THE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The writer of the article on “Tithe Rents and Peasant 
Tenancies,” in the National Review, has contributed a fair and able 
statement of the position of the Tithe Question, but on the following 
points I wish to make some observations in reply :— 

1. Ladmit that the Commutation Act of 1836 was not a bad bargain 
for the landlords, either at the time or since, if the bargain is looked 
at as a whole; but he has not mentioned that owing to the repeal of 
the Corn Laws it has hit land-owners in certain parts of the country 
very hard, and for that reason some legislative provision to meet 
those cases must be made, but not to the extent which some agri- 
culturists are demanding. - 

2. That it is impossible ‘‘to revalue rent-charges, and to readjust 
the averages, because their relations to produce are disturbed,” as 
that would introduce a new principle of commutation, and disturb the 
value of property which had been bought and sold subject to certain 
burdens. But it is not necessary to disturb the whole of the settle- 
ment of 18386 because it has broken down in a certain number of 
cases, respecting which I will make a few remarks later. 

8. That the transfer of the direct liability from the tenant to the 
landlord will be a great advantage to the tithe-owner, and the latter 
should be prepared to pay a certain percentage for it, though the tithe- 
payer cannot claim it as a right. But this transfer of burden will not 
meet the case of small land-owners, asin Wales, where the difficulty 
chiefly prevails. 

4. That legislation, therefore, in the direction of the amended Bill 
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of last Session is imperatively required ; and with regard tuo any dis- 
turbance of the settlement of 1836, the bargain then made cannot fairly 
be broken except in the case of the practical bankruptcy of the owner, 
i.e., When the land, if cultivated, will either only just pay the tithe, 
without leaving any rent for the landlord, or will not even pay the cost 
of cultivation. In the former case the land must be freed from charges, 
or it will go out of cultivation ; in the latter case the tithe-owner would 
at present have no redress for the non-payment of tithe, as the land 
would not even be saleable. In those extreme cases clearly the tithe 
should be remitted until the land, as it may, recovers its value by a rise 
in the price of agricultural produce. 

5. That the difficulties connected with the schemes of redemption are 
fairly stated, but a proposal is made to extinguish rent-charge by a 
surrender to the State of land producing the same rental. Glebe lands, 
which represent the allotments made in lieu of tithes might fairly be sold, 
and in the case of large land-owners thejproposal, if it were voluntary 
and not compulsory, would be in some case welcome and practicable. 
But in the case of small owners it would be obviously impracticable and 
mischievous, and those are the cases where compulsory redemption, 
say in cases of owners under £20 rental, could be most advantageously 
carried out. It would be better for the owner of ten or twenty acres to 
pay a small annual sum to the State as the price of redemption of tithe 
rather than have a compulsory sale of a portion of his small plot to 
create another peasant proprietor. 

The great objection to any scheme of redemption of tithe on a large 
scale is that the land-owner has no guarantee that as soon as the tithe- 
rent charge is redeemed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer may not 
impose a fresh burden on land in lieu of the one which the landowner 
has extinguished by a money payment. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Hotel d’Albion, Hyéres. Egerton or Tatton. 
January 1890. 
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